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ABSTBACT 

This booklet is a nontechnical suasary of an 
extensive sociological investigation of the Teacher Corps, vhich was 
restricted to 10 universities and 42 schools. Data drawn froa 
objservation, guestionnaires, and interviews with teachers, 
professors, and interns are used to present a coaposite picture of 
the prograa. The docuaent includes a history of the Teacher corps 
prograa, gives reasons for the evaluation study, and indicates 
aethodology used. Tvo different kinds of inforaation are woven 
together throughout the report: (a) generalized findings froa the 10 
Teacher Corps sites studied and (b) illustrative aaterial drawn froa 
two different sites--an urban university and a southern university. 
The suaaary of findings reports soae intern dissatisfaction and 
friction with teachers. Specific characteristics of interns and 
teachers in the prograa and school changes are aaong the areas 
covered in the suaaary of findings. Conclusions drawn froa the study 
are reported at the end of the booklet. (JA) 
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PREFACE 



rhf i»rimii.d ixipular imanf oj the leather C«»q>s was thai «! a fcd- 
trally tiu.dcd proj;ram t«» pnparc graduates «»f lilK-ral arts turriiula to 
teach in iniuTHitv disadvantaged seh«H»ls through a two-year wurk- 
study internship. It aimed at improving the quahiy i)f teaehing in city 
shims and areis of rural p<»verty i>y intriKiuting a new population and 
diHerent prep.iration patterns int«) the teaehing pn>fesston. 

i.fssvns frnm tfu' I'vaclvr Corps s<»unds like a how-lo-do-it luMik. 
IhoM' «,r MS who work in teaeher education arc keenly awaa* that 
leaehers in training are searching lor the magic recipe ft>r teaching. 
Kducati.m students complain that they get vague generalities and thco- 
retical prim iples when they ask for soecilic techniques and firm rules. 
I'his mind set of searching for the si-cret formula may account for mui-h 
of the expn-ssed dissatisfaction with education courses. Dissatisfacti<m 
may inhere in the complexity «if tlic teacher-learner relationship. We 
kmiw there are no simple rules which <me person can hand to another. 
Perliaps. then, we should adopt the message of a popular p<»ster: 'The 
tnnible is dial I had li^cd half my life In-fore I discovered it was a 'do it 
yourself thing.' " 

lliis Ixjoklet. in spite of its title, will n<»t tell you h«>w to set up a 
teacher 4 (irps, ni>r will it tell yc»u how to succeed in teaching in the 
inner city. It is a nontechnical summary «>f an extensive S£>ciological 
iiivestigation if the l e.icher C«>rps. conducted under the auspices of the 
National Education Association aiul financed by the Ft>rd Foundatitm. 

Althcnigh scores «»f universities and hundreds of sch<H)is were in- 
volved in the Teacher Corps program, this study is restricted to ten 
universities and f«.rty.tw«i schc.ols. Using data drawn fn>m ohstr^atitm, 
questionnaires, and interviews with sevenil hundred teachers, pr«i- 
lessors, and interns, the authors succ«-ed in presenting a composite 
picture of the program, the successes achieved, the issues faced, and the 
problems left unsolved. 

llie leacher Cc»rp5 was to do for the slums of .America v hat the 
Peace Corps ideally did for the underdweloped nations. Iliere were 
high hiipes that it w«»uld apped to the young idealistic reformer. This 
booklet helps relate these aspiraf i<»ns ' t«> reality while giving some 
insights into educaticmal change. It diH's not attempt to determine 
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whether U c IVucher Corps was a siuccss. but it paUns out in nonterh- 
nical terms what various units of the l eather Corps did, what methiids 
worked, am! what problems wert' eneounieaul. fhe reptirt is especially 
timely since Congress is currently fV(on.siflerin« the future iif ihi- IVaeh- 
er Corps. 

Finally, this fwjoklet provides insights intt> the process of social and 
organizational change that have broad implications for teacher ciluca- 
tion. If the reader wishes to pursue some <»f its suggestions in greater 
depth, she or he may refer to fiie major publicati.in of this study. 
Reform and Or^annational Simuval: Thf Ttachvr Corps as an Instru- 
ment of Educational Change. * 



DonaidM. Sliarpe 
Professor of Education 
Indiana State UnK-ersity 



*ThM bo,ik mav br obtained from the pubiUhrr, Wiify-lnterii tciKC. 605 Third Avenue New 
Yof k. New Yitfk 10016. 
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OVERVIEW 



Ihis h an abbreviated Hummury of an cxtcnsiive study of ten Teacher 
Corps pr4i^rams in operation during l9<i9-I97C). The eonelustons re* ched 
here are based <in an early phase of the IVaeher Corps (the second 
and third c ycles), and consequently^ the details are not fully applicable 
to the pr(»gram as it exists today. I'he program was evolving during the 
course of the study, and it has continued to change since the study was 
cumpicted* Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the program were being 
forged and its diivcticm w;is being formulated during the period studied, 
i here fore, much of what has been leairned will have implicaticms for 
long-rangL* policies that are being shaped today -dects4<ms about the 
future of teacher education as well as the fate of the Teacher Corps. 

lilts report comes at a timely moment when Congress is reconsider* 
ing the future of the leacher Corps. If it has been of any assistance in 
this task, the project will have been worthwhile. But in addition to the 
Immediate question of the Teacher Corps' future, we want to draw 
upon the study for insights into the processes of social and organiza- 
tionai change and the broader implicaticms for teacher educaticm. 

Several intertwined questitms, which guided the study, will serve as 
themes for this disiHtssion. I'hcy are stated briefly here, together with 
some brief answers. I he remainder of the report is an explication and 
exp;msiim of this overv iew. 

(!) Can a t'ohercnt, federally guided program to reform teacher edu- 
cation be implemented in this countr>'? 

The report traces the difficulties the Teacher Corps had establishing a 
via!>lr blen<l iK'tween the firm cciural control needed to maintain a 
coherent program and the UkwI auu>nomy that has b#?en character- 
istic of education in this com try. Varied political interests and 
organi/.aiion.ii pressures in the local districts where the program 
operated compromisi*d its integrity* This report describes how the 
progr;jm adapted to thesi' political and organisational ccmstraints. 
The utility of organi;satton;tl theory for understanding and inter- 
preting reform programs is demonstrated. 
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(2) Is there justification for attempting to impi>!ie a single mode! of 
reform for teacher education, h<i\ve\'er loose the structure? 

It pro%'ed to be impo!isthle to maintain uniform standards within the 
pro|i|;ram amcmg the wide diversity of hical Cimditicms that^ in fact, 
existed. ITiere were great variatums in the excellence of the partici- 
pating schcH)ls and colleges, in the charitctcristics of the popuiatio ^« 
served, and in the particular educaticmai needs and cxpectaticms of 
each hnrale. It proved to be difficult to take these differences into 
account within the single mcniel applied on a national scale. Iron- 
ically, the few alternative models that evolved within the program 
had the effect of dissipating the potential of the dominant mcKieL 
The issue was how specific can, or should, a national model be, given 
the local variation? In effect a theoretical naticmal model had to be 
adapted and structured differently in each hical circumstance. 

Oppressive stereotypes and simple, single-minded solutions wen* 
inadvertently promoted by the uniform-mcKlel approach. These 
sterei>types are implicit in terms such as •Mhe black community/* 
"the black teachers/* **the black people,** "poor people/* and the 
like. The leacher Corps w;ts designed to cope with problems that arc 
obviously more characteristic of some groups than of cuhers, Imt this 
fact eclipsed the heterogeneity existing within these groupti. At the 
same time« little systematic thought was given to identifying unk)ue 
principles of learning that might apply to different segments of a 
pluralistic sm-iety/ 

(3) Can change be produced by introducing outside agents (interns) 
who have not yet achieved professicmal status and who differ sub- 
stantially from the typical professicmal? 

The strateg\- using interns as change agents prcKluced discMrdance. 
Often it directly challenged existing practices and forced some 
authcmties to reexamine their assumptions. However, the strategy- 
produced ver>- little dii^emible lasting change, except in a few lim- 
ited circumstames. I'he program was not able to satisfactorily v/eld 
the change-agent role to that of the traditional chtssroom teacher and 
the college professor, just as it was not able to c«)mbine it with the 
inteniship. 

ITie strategN' t»f introducing < hange-minded, young new teachers was 
basc*d on several different factors: (a) their social backgrounds, their 
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political values, ami ilu ir aitiiuclis toward tiac hii^ dinVivcl substan- 
tiallv from th«>«' oi flu- cxju'rionml ciassriMim IimcIuts ;uid many t»f 
the |)n>lcs>ni> in ilu' proxrain as well: (h) tlu-v wrrc luilh 

siudcni5i and pari «»f a i han«i'-av»i'ni team I'lluri; and (t ) tlu-iv \sctv 
U \\ settings, viiUvY within the pmnrani iM within |niblii edncation. iti 
whic h their impatieiue lt>r retorm ouild Ik- usefully aeeomnKKtated. 
rhc experience in this pn^j^rani raises serious questions alnuit 
whether teaeher echuatiun f an ser\e as an efteetive mechanism for 
ecUicaticMial ref«unu and indcvd, whether either universities or 
MhcMils tan effeetively lead relorm efforts. N«i matter hc»w well 
trained the interns or the teaehers, it seems unnalistic' t«>h«»ld them 
resp4insit>le fiir leading scho«i| reform while they facv the day-to-day, 
time eonsumin^ tasks and the ct»nsiraints of their j«>hs. 

(4) Are liuie strate^^ies whereby teaeher 'rainiti^ instituticms and 
M-hool systems can e«»o|KTate more effective, n improve edueatitm? 

It was li»und that when schools c handed as a result of the program, 
c<H>|H'ration beiwcvn the sc hools and universities was largely n*spon- 
sible. I he needed cooperation seldom took place, hi>wc\cr, and then 
only iH'causc certain individuals in critical, linking roles shared litu^ral 
social and p«)titical values. M«>re typically, classro<»m teachers and 
c«i|lc-ge professors were relatively remote fn»m one another and re- 
mained defensive about their own statuses and the pren>gativc»s of 
their positicms. seniority, and special interests. S<ime of the condi- 
tions that seemed to facilitate or bloc k cotiperation are menti<med in 
the report. Ilowc-\er. the study hiund n«> sustained effort In-ing 
m.ule in the program t«> c\amine this status defensiveness and to 
experiment sysiematically with different strategies of cciping with it. 

(5) \V«>uId St liools and iniiversities become more llexible and respon- 
sive ii members lA the lot al community were given more opportunity 
to iniluence ami participate in reform programs? 

In .1 siiKe, this is the most f.u-reachitig issue addressed by the leach, 
er Corpi^. Am! yei. it is Jso the m«>st disappointing aspect of the 
pr«>gr.un. What t cimmunity inv«>lvemeni entails w;is neither clearly 
defined iu>r insiituii«>n.ili/ed, althiUigh instances of prtmiising 
.ippro.it hes were notetl here aiul there. 
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Ilie community dimension of the program was undermined by the 
dominant iitrateg\' for rhan){e« which was to add new roles and 
responsibilities to the traditioiul imes* Pec^ile were assigned turw 
resptmsibilities without l^ing pmvided the nece?^r>* authority, time, 
and new resources. The owrioad respimsibUttii% including com- 
munity activities, were the first to be disregarded under the pressures 
of ttme« Furthermot^, given the strnj^te between schcHil and uni- 
versity officials to control the program and its resources, neither 
were inclined to include memlnrrs of the community in their plans. It 
would have been necessary to mandate community participaticm in 
order to achiew it, and that was not d<me. Under these circum- 
stances^ whate\er commuttity influeiKes were exercised over the pro- 
gram emer|i$ed 4>nly after the fact, often only when a pri^atn was in 
trouble, rhus ironically, this potent finrce for chiingc frequently had 
a ver>' conser\ative impact on the icM*al programs. 

Yet we believe that, in many places at least, more community partici- 
pation in such programs is Cf^sentiai in the future. A coalition go\^m- 
ing body that includes carefully selected citizens, third parties who 
in turn might have their own chan^-^nt representatives in the 
schcH)l, C4)uld provide incentives for change that neither universities 
nor schcHils by themselves have been able to achietr. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What is the Teacher Corps? 



Ihf IVathtT C:<irp.s was cstahlishod by Congress in 1965 on ihc basis 
c.f lcgis!ati«in proposed by Senator Edward Kennedy, who wanted to 
form a corps of experienced teachers to work for a year or two in 
schools attended by pcH»r children, and by Senator Gaylord Nels/>n, 
who pr,»posed to extend the Cardozo Peace Corps Program in Urban 
Teaching which had been operating in centrid Washington, D, C. 

Ihe aims of the leacher Corps, as stated in the original Iegislati«m, 
wvre to strengthen educational opportunities for children in areas 
where low-income families are concentrated, lo attract and prepare 
people to teach in such areas through c<M>rdinatcd work-study pro- 
grams, iuid to enc<iurage colleges and universities, schools, and state 
tkpartments of education to work together to impnnc teacher educa- 
tif »n. lo do this in the words €>f <me brochure, the Teacher Corps was 
seeking to provide an internship <jf two yeiirs, (o involve the com- 
munity as a training ground, to utilize the team approach for training 
purposes, to provide for special and c«mtinuous super\ision of interns, 
tt> iiK-orporate the spirit of the Peace Corps, and to establish a closed 
relationship beiween theory and practice. It was also seeking to attract 
potential teachers among liberal arts graduates who might not otherwise 
have eniered education and to extend the classnMim into the com- 
munity. 

I he beginning of the program inspired new hope for education of the 
poor, and f(.r teacher education, in a variety of people. President 
Johnson valued i! as a synihesis: 

Our countr>- is blessed with young men and W(jmen who desire to 
serve those less fortunate than themselves. In the ranks of experi- 
enced leachcrs there are others whu would devote part of their lives 
to children in most critical need. The Teacher Corps offers a practical 
means of uniting the idealism and wisdom of each young graduates 
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and accomplished teachers - and thus enriching the lives of coming 
generations. 

Gmgressman John Bradem^is danv a parallel: "ll presents an <ipportuni- 
ty for young college graduates who wish to a*nder service here at home 
in the same way that young fK*opIe have serwd abroad in the Peace 
0)rps/' 

As teacher education, hiiwever, it had no p;u-allel. Donald M. Sharpe, 
who directed a program at Indiana State University, called the Teacher 
Corps *'possibly the most radical experiment in teacher education ever 
tried. It can teach the profession a lot. At one and the same time it was 
trying to prepare teachers ^'or roles that had not previously existed by 
means that had never been iried/' An assistant dean considered it 'Very 
safe to paulict that the fringe benefits of the leacher G)rr. s money will 
\h' to revitalize teacher education in the United States/' 

Both the National Education Association (NEA) and the American 
Federation of IVachers (AKr) favored the Teacher Corps. Ilie NEA 
testified before Cimgress that •'wc have supported, and continue to 
support, ihe I'eacher Corps as an innovative exjKrrimental program to 
provide teachers f >r urban and rural schools with large ccmcent rations 
of children from I ^w-income families/' 

The NEA had surveyed the superintendents and principals involved 
in the first year of the program and found that nine out of ten thought 
Corps members had excellent rapport with chissroom teachers and 
supervisors, rated the training **adequate'' or "excellent/' and planned 
to continue the program. Other studies found that three-fourths of the 
srh<H»l and university pers<mnel thought the C<irps was the best way 
they had ever used to train teachers. 

The staff o( the national Teacher Corps office were equally opti- 
mistic In 1966 ihcy issued an enthusiastic press release: 

A NEW DIMENSION IN TEACHING. Teacher Corps men and 
women will be pioneering experimental programs that the schools 
have ha<l neither time nor staff to develop. They will make inventive 
use of the curriculum, approaching it from new angles that may 
"connect'* for the hard-to-reach youngster. They will extend teach- 
ing fK'yond Ihe classroom, and look for new ways to involve parents 
i- thi mysteries of the learning pr<3cess. Fhey will work with adult 
cilucation programs, and with local health and welfare agencies, with 
youth organisations, sinial <iubs and civic groups. In many ways. 
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IfachtT Clorps members will be convincing poverty children-and 
their parents wh<, more than likely were sch<H,| drop-outs in their 
day - that school is part of the good life, not something they must 
endure unt.l their "sentence" is up. ITie Teacher Corps carries the 
Idea of the "lighted sch«H»lh se" a place thai is open from dawn to 
<lusk. . . . 



I he program actually begim operati<m in 1966, During the fust four 
tw<i.year cycles, it graduated more than 3,000 interns and 600 experi- 
enced teachers. Nearly 250 school systems ab»m hatf|of them urban 
and half rural m 27 slates and Puerto Ricoliave talin part in the 
pn»gram. By the fifth cycle, there were programs in 10 percent of the 
country's graduate schools of education, as well as three percent of the 
state colleges. These included schools in 17 of the 25 largest cities 
among them New York. Chicago, Detroit. Philadelphia, Ia>s Angeles! 
Kansas City, M.ami. Atlanta, Seattle, and Dallas. There were teams in 
Appalachian towns, in the Ozarks. in the rural South, in migrant com- 
munities in Indum sthools, and in Spanish-speaking communities in 
New York, Florida, and the Southwest. 



What Restraints Were Placed on the Program? 



Despite the lu>pes it inspired and the extent of its scope, the national 
Teacher Corps has struggled from the beginning to overcome the re- 
straints bom with the program: 

( 1 ) The tu-cfssity of working within the existing structures of public 
and teat htr education. This subjected the intended function of the 
Teacher Corps to distortir>n and cooptation Trom several sources before 
it reached the point of action. 

(2) Chrunii ally low and late funding. One hundred million dollars a 
year was auth<»rizcd in the legislation that established the Corps, but 
the first year Qmgress appropriated only $9.7 million. By 1972, the 
annual appropriaticm had risen to less than 40 percent of the sum 
authorized. 

(3) Congress passed successive legislation designed to decentralize 
control and to concentrate decision making at the local level, specific- 
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ally in thv sihouh. Situr ihc initial nationa! Teacher Corps legislattcm 
the following ni;ycir changes have been mandated by Congress: 

(a) Team leaders nuisl he selec ted from the hu al schools 

(h) Interns must be reeruited hn ally and hv suhjec ted to approval 
and dismiss;d by school districts 

(c) Interns must not be paid salaries which are competitive with 
teachers* salaries, and 

(d) The programs must be distributed among the states rather than 
concentrated in only a few. 

Other changes have permitted education as well as liberal arts graduates 
to bectime interns, and have allowed school districts as well as colleges 
to iK'come prime c<mtractors. School districts have tended to use their 
discretion to stress the help the C^orps can give hard-pressed teacrhers in 
ghetto or rural slum schiH)ls, and the mission of change has been 
neglected acc<irdingly. 

The Teacher Corps office is restricted by the fact that budgeting and 
staffing are centralized in the V. Office <»f Education. Its budget is 
no! at the disposal of the staff: the amount of the operating budget 
depends on the amount of the grants dispensed. The office is, tlierefoa\ 
understaffed and lacks the travel funds to give the local programs rea- 
scmable super\ ision. 



What Strategies Has the National Off ice Used? 



The national office has used several strategies to combat its handi- 
caps and approach its goals. 

(1) // has drawn broad support for its survival from its necessary 
contacts with existing universities and school districts, TTiese contacts 
demcmstrate that the Corps doesn't exist in a hothouse situation but is 
capable of maintaining itself in schools for the poor and in colleges of 
educaticm. 
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(2) Bicausf the program has bi'cumc highly decintralized, the 
national office has attempted to make its influence felt primarily 
through the selection of what programs to fund. In tirdcr to have the 
most leverage possible, preference is apparently given prtiposals from 
colleges that need money. To enable more programs ia be funded, each 
college gets a small amount <m the philosophy that even a small sum 
can provide sufficient financial leeway needed to experiment with 
change. In the 10 sites studied in cycles two and three, for example, 
the average grant was S300,{MM; about S7,(K)0 per intern. ITie colleges 
receive eight percent for overhead expenses, but no tuiti<m for the 
interns. (In order for this level of funding to effect chan^, the Teacher 
Corps had to attract propcisals from ctilleges that shared its goals. When 
the Ct>rps was founded, brochures, press releases, and speeches empha- 
sized the help interns could give teachers and deemphasized the Corps' 
stated goal, namely, to change colleges and sch<iols. ITiis tack prt)bably 
helped the Corps survive its first delicate development. Since then, the 
stress in the publicity has steadily shifte.i to the role of the intern as 
change agent. It seems thai it became safe to talk about change as the 
groups wh') were initially worried about the Corps' effect became re- 
assured; at the same time, the natitmal office let colleges and universi- 
ties know that prtiposals involving extensive innovations would be well 
received.) 

(3) The national office also has tried to maximize the program's 
impact by funding local programs for alternate cycles only, and by 
progressively decreasing the funding each year until the program 
becomes self sufficient. Since it costs more to institute a profiram than 
to inaintain it, the strategy assumes that once the initial costs are met 
the institution will be able to meet the lower sustaining expenses. 

(4) The Teacher Corps has also maintained itself as a moving target 
by shifting the image of the intern (from teaching assistant to change 
agent), by proliferating its stated goals, and by com antly varying its 
basic program. Since the goals were never listed in order of importance, 
the program has drawrt support from every faction that suppt>rts any of 
them. And since there are several variations of the Teacher Corps 
formula- schc.il assistance iind teacher training programs f<jr under- 
graduates, Vietnam veterans from minority groups, and adult and ado- 
lescent tutors~the program can draw support from an even wider Iwse. 
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What Were the Risks of the Various Strategies? 



All «il {\hsc strati-Hies carry risks with tlu m. The ver> stnu turc of 
Ihc local programs, for i xampli', unforiunatcly invites distoriioii. 

(1) Thf i tim/ilrxity of tlu- fm/gram ami the division of rfsfnmsibili- 
iits alloics prugram of fivers ami school fifoplc to strengthen some parts 
of the experirme (e.g., elassroam Work) at the expense uf others (e.g., 
eommimitv prtijeets). Suih shifts have taken place either while the 
proipam was being planned or during the internship experience. 

(2) The fact that funds have been spread over so many different 
institutiinis, many of tlum among the poorest and least prestigious 
eollege<i. almost assures that the Teacher Corps will have no effect 
beyond the msUlu lions involved. They generally lack the prestige to 
influence the character of teacher education throuj2[h«)ut the nation, md 
they are not even large; in fact, tmly thn-e of the twenty-five institu- 
tions that prepau- most of the nation's teachers have taken part in more 
than one two-yeaj cycle. I he leading inslituti<ms, whose innovations 
are likely to have national impact, have Ix-en unwilling to give up any 
control to a federal agency for the smidl sums involved. Heavy funding 
ol a lew programs in large antl prcstigi<ms inst!tuti<»ns might have had 
a greater effect on teacher education nationwide. 

{:\) Then- is Utile evidence that the temporary character of program 
funding has meouraged the colleges and schools to carry on the pro- 
gram ivith their oivn money. Rather, it sc*ems that once the funds are 
exhausted the Corps program is dropped or withers away or loses its 
<»riginal ch.iraeter. Only one in five universities that took part in the 
firs! t vi le remained through the fifth when the federal financing was 
withdrawii. Because the programs are temporary, moreover, the pro- 
gram directors, team lea<lers. and c<K)rdinators often regard their posi- 
ticms in the Corps as stepping-stones or stopgaps rather than enduring 
profession.il ct>mmitments. 

(4) Kinaliy, goal prolifernliun produces erratic changes in direction 
and dissipation of effort and leaves interns and other program partici- 
pants vlunerahlt to one another's varying concepts of the intern's rote. 
Ihe alternative forms of the program, while securing support for the 
Oirps as a whole, have drained resources from the basic model. In 
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projected budgets for fiscal 1970. for example, less money was allotted 
t«» the basic mcKiel than to the alternate proj^frams. 



How Did the Local Programs Studied Work? 



Ihe typical lociil Icacher Corps program was headed by a program 
director who was usually <»n the faculty of the college of education. 
Ihe program was planned mainly by college faculty members. Only 
occasionally did school teachers or top administrators in the college or 
university get involved in setting up the program. 'I*he college and the 
p.u-ticipating sihool district each c</ntroIled part <if the funds; the pro- 
portions varietl, but the sthool district, which paid the interns $75 a 
week, c<mtrolled the larger share. A typical program involved about 33 
interns working in five teams. \ team was headed by a team leader, 
who inost often w;is chosen by the principal. There was also a program 
coordinator in each c<H)pcrating sch<K)l system who was resptmsible for 
coordinating activities in the school district with the program director. 

Ihe program had a preservice component (college theory and back- 
ground courses and seminars) of about eight weeks, intended to give the 
interns and team leaders some special preparation for teaching disad- 
vantagcd children. This was followed by the internship itself, during 
which the interns spent about sixty percent of their time in the schools. 
They began with such tasks as working with small groups on lessons 
planned by the teacher; they acquired more rcsp<msibility with experi- 
ence. They spent another twenty percent of their time in college 
courses that might help them fit their experiences into usable concepts 
about teaching the poor by providing interns with background informa- 
tion and encouraging an exchange of ideas. The rest of the interns' time 
was spent working on projects in the school community. 



Why Evaluate the Teacher Corps? 



The Teacher Corps is a federal program intended to attack the prob- 
lem of poverty in America by improving educati<m in schools attended 
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mainly by poor childrt-n. Ibc taci that leachcni arc the part of the 
H'hool experience that makes the most difference to p(M)r children 
underscores the significance i>f this program's efforts to change the way 
the teachers .tre educated. 1 he program is hdscd on the idea that change 
can be accomplished by bringing a new kind of teacher into an estab- 
lished environment and asking the neophyte to help define the role of 
the professional while he is IxMng socialised in that role. To do this the 
leachcr Corps brings lilH-rai arts graduates into public schcH)ls ;md col- 
leges of education lor a tw«>-year internship. 

IX'lilHTate efforts to change professions are becoming morecomm<m 
and mt>re important is b«>ih middle class and poor clients become 
increasingly diss;uisfied with such ser\'ices as educaticm, social welfare^ 
health, and law. Kvaluation of the Teacher Corps program can show the 
results o\' sttmc change strategies employed in educaticm, the forces that 
help and hinder efforts to change, and the effects of applying the 
dif ierent ^irategieH in \arious combinations of circumstances. 



How Did the Evaluation Come About? 



In the fall nf lIMi?, staff memlKTS ni the Naticmal Education Associa- 
tion who believed an evaluation of the Teacher Corps could be valuable 
for those trying itt improve the schools and the profession initiated a 
meeting tif represi'ntatives of the .\EA\ Commissicm on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards,* the Ford Foundation, and the Teach- 
er 0>rps. All three groups wea- interested in the kind of informati<in an 
e\aluation of the Teacher Corps could provide and agreed that the 
study should t)e done. Because the Corps itself had no money budgeted 
for evaluation, the Foutidaiion agreed iu finance it. An independent 
advisory committee representing universities, public schools, and teach- 
er organizations was appointed to guide the study: the Teacher Corps 
national staff agreed to ct>operate and to refrain from trying to influ- 



* Hit (lommifiSMHi hdH sini<' btrii mcr^d with 4ith<»r iiniis into the NEA Programs in Instruiiiim 
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cncc the rcHults and f rom disscminatiiij^ rcpi>rts without pcrmir^Nion; and 
a rcsi-arch Icatn headed hy R<>n;ild Corwin \v*is selected. 

How Was the Study Conducted? 



The leacher Corps was reeognucd as a complex program. IakjI 
programs within the Corps varied a gnat deal. Kven within local pro- 
grams, various similar iomponents diltcrcci and programs varied from 
year to year. Measuring inputs atid narrow program outc<imes hardly 
seemed possible; even if such an approach were possible it could hardly 
Ih- justified because it would ignore the inter\ening conditicms responsi- 
ble for outcomes, i.e.. the pn)cess. Only if process is fully understood 
can outcomes be improved or replicated in tither settings. 

Evaluating the Teacher Corps, then, was seen as a moa- difficult and 
complex task than setting up a controlled experiment .vith ^ecific 
goals and measurable results. Whereas ;ui experiment conducted under 
controlled conditiotis can produce results that arc specific and tangible, 
the evaluation of a complex undertaking like the Teacher Corps would 
provide tio simple verdicts. In fact, this study did not aim to determine 
how well the program as a whole achieved its goals nor to arrive at a 
categorical acceptance or rejection of the program as a whok. Put 
another way, this study did not set out to determine whether or not the 
teacher Clorps **worked." Rather, it attempted to determine in what 
respi-cts and under what conditi<ms different aspects of the program 
were more effective than other viable alternatives. The intent was not 
to catalog each component of the program, bit by bit, but to arrive at a 
grasp, and ultimately a qualitative assessment, of the overarching but 
variant patterns within and among the programs. 

In additi(»n to identifying some compcments of teacher education 
programs that seem to Ik* relatively effective under specified conditicms 
and snme training models that are appropriate for various settings, 
objectives, and res<iurces, one of the most important ciutcomes of the 
study is to suggest approaches to evaluating complex programs and to 
formulate questions that can be answered by research. I'hesc questions 
can be as signifieant as and ultimately more useful than the simple one, 
does the teacher Corps work? They can have implicaticms that extend 
iK-yond the immediate problems of the Teacher Corps and p<jint toward 
ways cif improving the professicm. 



What Were the Special Aims of the Study? 



1 he special aims <tl the study were: 

( 1 ) I n disiover whether hrinj^ing 1 eaeher Corps interns into a seh«>«il 
changes relationships among teaehers and between teachers and stu- 
ck*nts 

(2) I n identiTy the distinc live eh.uiges that uccw in diifereni type's 
t>t' sehoiils and univer^^ities and in dilterent types of programs during 
leaelu'r Clorps internship 

I'o discover changes in the interns* idea of their role during 
hiternship* 

I'he study searched for signs of improvement that might have 
iKTurred In'cause of the program, rather th;ui attempting to determine 
how the program measured up to ideal siatulards, A i omfjarativc model 
ol research was iised. measuring leacher Clorps pmgrams at different 
sites, one against the iuher, to see what strategies, program elements, 
uid environments prmluced the greatest success. Also, a variahlc trsfing 
approach was used. I'he objective w;ls to understand hoiv the program 
produces whatever effects it has by i<ientifying those elements of the 
program respon'if)le for the effects that are (or are not) prculuced. 

Tools for the study weri* not readily at hand. The team was able to 
draw parts of the questionnaires usi'd from established tests la get at 
specific factors; other parts had to Ik: speci*tlly formulatetl. I hc several 
questionnaires administered measured a*spondents' backgrounds, occu- 
pational intentions, attitudes toward teaching, attitudes toward racial 
minorities, opinions on the effectiveness of the various types of people 
involved in the loc;il programs, political aititu(k*s, opinions on different 
segments of the Teacher Corps program and their results, and feelings 
about the program as a whole. 

From resciirch studies on teaching effectiveness a composite picture* 
was developed of an ideal teacher for schools that serxe poor children. 
Amdyses were performed to discover whether the interns approximated 



♦C^jrwin, Kcfnaid G*. HvftiTmvd Or^mzatuinai SunHx^l: Thv Ti^ucher Corpi as an Instrummt of 
htiucatiitnal CHangt', Nfw Vork: John Wilry & S<ins, I97S. pp. 79-80, 
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thi* ideal mort' d<»«?lv ihon cxpiricnt cd tCM-htrs and what elTcti these 
iileal ( harai-uristiis had on aitempiK t«t thaMge the sth<H»U. 

Ihe team «tid tun attempt i«» nuMMirt- jhildrcn'* liMmiiiy; svstentaf- 
kally, Stuh a goal wcuild have been I«mi great lor the jwopc of the 
I'eaeher Corps sttulv and, in any e\ent, the resuhs \v«»uld have Inren 
suspe< t: interns were involvetl in the elassrooin in «> many ways and in 
sueh var\in« dcnrees that the scores I'mm different sthinds, or even 
from different eIassr<H»ms, vv<»nld n«il have been eomparable. 

I he data were mllei ted fn»ni 10 of M5 set ond- and third-eyele pro- 
grams. Ihe sites were deUberateiy chosen from amtmg the better pro- 
grams as rated by the national staff of the l eather Corps: three wen- 
rated as j(<),nl, three as abovc avcragt', and two lu low-at't ragf (none 
were seku ted from among those rated as piM»r). Hie programs were 
huMted in various parts of fhv eountrv- and represented lioih urban and 
rural areas. Four were ctmnected with schools that had predominantly 
black student bo<|ies; two involved Chicano or Indian children. At each 
site the study included at least three sch«>ols that were taking part in 
the leacher C<irps program and. for rough comp;u-is«m. onv that was 
not 42 schools in all among the 10 sites. 

When the slu«ly In-gan, in the fall of |<)68, five of the ten pn»grams 
invohrd were iti the second cycle oi I eacher Ciirps »»peration, which 
In-gan in the fall <»f 1967 (each f;dl a new two-year cycle bi-gins) and in 
their own second and final year of existence. Ilie other five wea' third- 
cy programs in their first year of operation; f<Htr of thesi- were the 
first leachiT Corps programs t<» be conducted at their respective sites. 

Ihe study team visited all ten sites from OctolK?r 1968 to March 

1969, spencling a wi-ek at each administering questionnaires, ctmducting 
inter\iews, and observing the program. A total of 1,293 individuitis 
resp<»nde<l to the questionnaires-interns, teachers, and principals in 
participating schools, participating college fai-ulty, and graduate stu- 
dents in education who were not in the Teacher Corps program; 932 of 
these persons were also inter\iewed personally. 

Ihe le.im revisited the five third-cycle programs in the ^ring of 

1970, readministcring the questionnaires to 305 perstms to measure the 
differenif a year had made in their responses. One member of the team 
spent twenty days observing and n-cording patterns of interacti«m and 
activities at four of these five sites. In addition, the team used official 
records, •iiter%iewers' field notes, and diaries kept by some of the 
interns. 
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row Is the Study Reported in This Document?^ 

lite repciri which fdilcmsi h a K^*iH!rali/cd vcniuin of the nndinj4.s a{ 
the compn*hcn5<tve study reported by Curwin in Rt form and Organiza- 
tionul Survival: Thf T^avhcr Carps as an Instrument of Educational 
Chanffe. Twci k\t\As i>f information are woven together thrcuiKhout the 
report: 

(1) The )4enerali/ed findings from the HI I eac her Cc^rpK nites situdied, 
and 

(2) lUiistrative material drawn from two dtffcreni sitej*. 

I he latter \s anecdotal inlormaticm from a site labled Vrhan and a 
sec ond site labled Southern. I he sites differ in many ways. I hey repre- 
sent more than an itrban/rur;d contrast. There are metre than commun* 
ity and regional differenco, The idea is tii portray a picture by actual 
examples of s<mic of the inlttfutatiiui repcirted in the generalized find* 
ings* hoping that ccmcrete illustraticms convey a l>ctter sense of the way 
the actual sites studied itperated* 

What Was Southern University Like? 



Southern University was Im ated in a town of about 4.5iMK It enrolled 
about l.5(M) students, almost all of them white. By usual standards, 
the university ranked low academically. Almost half the faculty of 
education thought of themstlves as conservative; n<me as ver>- liberal or 
radkal. Nearly all the stucients in the schcHils participating in the pro- 



♦// shitidH hi- %(n's%t'd that th*' inlormatiun and t omiuuoHi in this npotl art* draum from thf 
ucsy tki' ftrogram u*u% opi'f^swg during thi' ffcond and third cycks, Sini*r thjf time, ih** 
proftr^m \u% nmtiniirH rvoKr and ihangr. Rrcifnliv, there has bcm rHutmc ufxiti i«mv 
prtriv V biftd rcluiiitHHi. ^tal and multi-unU ftdioofs jtnil i'0m{HatcT*a!»»trd fnan^mrnt md 
i'4ifitr<>l ffV9tcm«< llirau^ ihcic vahot^ pUm the leather Cofps ultrmpied to pbcc morr 
rmi^iis on the <^jrifivr erf imdruilonal change, tti hrrak the hatrim that scp^atr rchica* 
tkmd AUth<nitk*s« lo nukr tram lr<K-htng a nnnr viabfr and trtilrii] ^t of the profj^am, smA ta 
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Knnnninsrv members and Ui ptnsH^ cmgolnff feedback and evaluatHm. Wh^ these seem to be 
iommrndal)k* m4 pnimmng ^vrU^mcnts. it i« «t^l tiiu early lo determine whether the itbftfia* 
< Se« that deflrt trd the eartkr plan4 can be »urmoitnted through the«e changrt. 
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lifram were liLiik; mosii were ptuir. I he l eaehet Cdips slatf alH«> were 
nearly all black, wheivas ihe *«uperinfeiulenf am! several prtneipuiti wxrc 
white. I he leac hers ranked low (eiuhih oui ut the fen Mle?« stuilieci) in 
the qiiaitty ol the utuiergracliiate eoile^^iHi they attencUu! (;ts measured 
by an index based im the eollegeN ri*s«>urees and how s^^leeiive its 
|x»!tete% were). One team leader was replaeed beeause of his •Vxtrcm* 
ism**: hall the interns innstdered his replaecment ineompetent. Both 
white team leaders considered themselves conservative; the blaek team 
leader nmsidered himself •'very liberal." I he t>ri>;inal program direetor 
a-si^ned out ol Inistraiion. even before the ac tual internship be>»an* 

What Was Urban University like? 



I he national' I CMC her Corps i»ffiee jttdged the program at Uiiian Unh 
versity to Ih* one of its lust liieal programs. The university was the 
largest of the 1(1 institutions studied and was hnated in a pcKir neigh- 
iHirhomi in a largi* eosmopolitan K;tstem city, the college was known 
for lcMck*rship in improving ghetto education, and was operating six 
other training programs. The faculty was fitnTaK i.e., they ranked 
scuond in the proportion who considerc*d them$%*K*es •Sery liberal/' The 
teachers in the CiNiperating schools ccmsiden*d themselves mtnlerately 
conserxative and insistent on classriHim discipline. Most behmged to a 
teaclur union. A high proporticm held master of arts degrees from 
relatively good sc hools, lake the teachers, most of the students were 
black, and more than half were quite poor* rhe principjs were highly 
supportive of the program, and the teachers were highly loyal to the 
iidministratioiu One of L'rban l^niversily*s strotige^it features was its 
commtinity involveminit component, which many of the university fac- 
ulty members supported strotigly. 

logether, these two progratns illusti ate many of the Teacher Corps' 
strengihs .ind weaknesses* 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



What Was Discovered in the College Experience? 



CulU'^i' fmuUii's gencrnUy didnU want hasU thangc in their own 
institutions, ahhou^h they sometimes wanted .see (he )«ch<Niiti change. 
The most i-4>mm«>n strategies they used to avoid bx^ic change we a* to 
make minor altrrations in existinj^ programs t>r iuld x i them- Both 
strategies made it less likely that fundamenta! changes would lur re* 
quirt*d or that exisiing pnigrams w^mld have to give up funds or staff. 

Most people inviilved in the programs ;^eed that college courses had 
Inrn chaiigc*d, usually by adding material about teaching the poor, 
especially racial minorities. However, only <ine person in six th^mght 
these coursi*s had more than slight value, and i*ven they usually c<m- 
ceded that fundatnental changes in program had not been made. Prob- 
ably ft>r this reason thrce-luurths of the interns ami others in the 
programs th4)ught the coursework was the least relevant part of the 
sntcrtiship. Although more than half the university faculty and pn^gram 
directors thtmght the presersice part of the internship was excellent, 
only one in six interns and team leaders though' so. Almost half the 
interns and university faculty, and a third of the teachers, s;iid the 
coursework was the p;irt of the pn>gram that should Ik* reduced* 

httrrus uurv not satisfit'd with thr university program for sciH'rai 
reasons. 7 he interns thought respecting and relating to students was 
more important than intelleetual skills. According to college faculty 
members iuul team leaders, interns didn't karn (or weren't taught) 
teaching skills and, furthermore, were naive about what to change in 
the schools and how chan^^s could be made. 

More than half the interns and team leaders were dissatisfied with the 
eollege faculty *s eomfn tenee. The faculty was the group most frequent- 
ly criticized, usually for lack of knowledge about p4N>r people and racial 
minorities. In one courjHr, students were askeil cmly to clip articles from 
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Ihnc Mafiazmf on jthctto prohltms. In plafcs uhcrt- ihi- po.>r speak a 
langnago oihii than F.njfllsh, iht- univt'rvitlcs oftcfi didn't cwn ii-ach tlu- 
other lanmtam-. Few .»! the interns rai<-d even one ol fluir e..|lei;e 
instructors as a superior teacher. I he interns tn.m the hetter undergrad- 
uate c«»lleges were the in«)st dissatisfied. 

Because the intents th<Hight their eoursc-vvt»rk was unrelated to the 
needs of students fnim h>w-incotnc families, they tried U> change the 
courses. I'heir Iwsic strategy was tc» challenge tiie in.slruct.jrs. Some 
instructors said this made ihem tliink; others were simply distressed; 
«»thers, defensive. One defense re.iction was t«> label the interns ;ls 
hippit s. or to call them nuh-i once they were labeled, their pnifessors 
no longir fell it necessary to take them seriously. But it was ni)t entire- 
ly iletensivencss. nic intents sometimes tried to indoctrinate school 
children with a closed-minded liher.il ideology- unrelated to the subject 
matter. Interns .ilso were reg;u-ded as anti-intellectuals who had no 
interest in siutlying. i he inienis ct )untercharged that professors pcn:il- 
i/.ed th<»se who openly disagreed with them. 

/'lure u't-rf tii'o uthi r sourct s <if tlw mU rns disappointmvnt, One 
stt mnu d from the fuel that interns expeeted more from the universities 
than from the puhlie sehi/ols, sinee the former are ffenerully eonsidered 
more intelleettudly and soeially responsihh: Seeondly. little was known 
ahottt teaehinj^in raeiaUy impacted poverty schools. 

Southern University. A black intent at Southern University said. 
"I'm not sure that it's the university that's to blame. It may l>e a 
gener.il problem. No one knows how to teach disadvantaged children." 

The interns at Southern l^niversity were more dissatisfied with the 
college faini ty fh.ui those in .ill but one <if the .ither programs. Karly in 
the internship they stayed a mini-sit-in. They wanted courses that wen- 
less strucfured. more problem-oriented, and better co«»rdinated with 
one another. I hey .ilso wanted to help plan the ourses. In addition, 
they winud more itjdividual independent rculing. elimination of the- 
thesis recjuircnu-nt. and a change in the timing of the general examina- 
tions. 

Most i»f these interns thought the faculty were incompetent. "The 
course lilies .ire gre.ii.'* one miern rem irked, "bu! you need profess«iis 
who know what fhey arc talking about." Interns felt ihc gap between 
inforinitioi: md experieme left ihem unprepared. "I don't think that 
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we arc really trained in a scientific analysis of what is and what is not 
effective." said one. ••\Ve have enthusiasm and desire, but we aren't 
really prepared/* Another ajjrecu: •*\Ve know theories we know what's 
happening, but we don't work on how to effect change in the local 
area/' The ctiUcsf faculty found teaching the interns emotionally tax- 
ing although intellectually rewarding. The interns claimed that thc>' 
we*tr penalized for criticizing the faculty. 

Url>an Unlvdrsity. In contrast, the interns at Urban University were 
more highly satisfied with the faculty than thim* at any other program. 
Even this program was far from placid, however. Curriculum professors 
said interns complained that **thcy stand up therc and lecture us about 
hi>w ni>t to lecture to the kids." These int**ms also wanted lo partici- 
pate m4>re in classes: the faculty, who had not been a*ady for such 
challenging and aggressive students, wi^a-d tliey were more tactful. 
Two-thirds of the interui* thought the faculty pen;ilized them for dis- 
agreement. A few, however, said their suggesticms had been accepted 
and thai some instructors had actually encouraged disagreement. Only a 
lew professors were rated as superior teachers by most interns, but 
most of them were judged adequate, if capable of doing an even b*Mter 
job. **We do much to tax the teachers," said <me intern. '*Our standards 
are high. We don't give the teachers much leeway." 

These interns wanted courses in the language i)f poor children, s<H:i;il 
change in the inner city, and teaching poor children. Yet they agreed 
that some courses were particularly helpful; for example, critical think- 
ing, intergroup relations, children's literature, creative methods, Negro 
histor>\ and methods c<mrsi*s in reading, math, and ^ ieme. Although a 
qu;irter of them thought the coursework w.is the least impi>rtant part of 
the progiam, they all agreed that it helped prepare them to teach. 

What Was Discovered In the School Experience? 

Friction between interns and school staff, like thai between interns 
and university stuff, ;irt)se in part from differences in definititm of the 
interns' role. Trm hc^s tvanti'd intvrm to he teaching assistants; interns 
wanted to be ehanfie affenls. Only one person in five frtim all the gioups 
studied thought that change either in teaching or in the community was 
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among the primar>' goals of the local pr.,grams. Yet o!ie of fhe Iwsic 
pri-misfs bt-hind the liaihcr Corps coiKcpt k that infcms ran help 
Ihcir professors and fo(»pirating tca« hers lo change whiU- they them- 
selves learn. Ihe interns resented the discnpaiuy between tlie an- 
nounced and the actual goals. 

The conniets caused by differences in definition were widc^read. 
More than haif the principals and interns and a quarter of the teachers 
had disagreetnents, usually with team leaders. The team leaders them- 
selves were in im important and diffieuh p.Miiti.m; thev were between 
se\eral groups inicrns. teachers, professors able to commit each group 
on the spot to promises that others would be expected t<» carr\' out. 
Iliey were usually considered competent, alth.,ugh many interns sus^ 
pected iSiat ihey had iKren selected for their h,valty to the school 
adminisfration as well. Most, in fact, seemed to be movmg through this 
assignment into administration, although at least a few were given the 
assignment fucause their principals wanted to get them out of the 
classniom. I hcir First loyalty was frequently to the scho<»l, and they 
tried to make sure the program sened the sih<u>l rather than the 
opp«,site. Ihey resented any attempt lo use the school as aclinic or as 
the uiterns' personal province. 

ihe team leaders were in a good position to moderate between the 
m«erns and sch«H>l staff, and they had plenty of opportunity to do so. 
Again, their attitudes and opinions were usually between those of the 
interns and the experienced teachers. The interns didn't rely on their 
team leaders t<» supptirt them in their disputes; indeed, only a quarter 
of them th<mght they could count nn any leachcr Corps administrator 
to back them when a worthwhile Teacher Corps activity got them in 
tr Conflicts involved the ymouni of time interns spent in the 

'. who could tell them what to do, their attitudes toward 

vencss and c<»ntrol of |iupils and team leaders* resistance to 
their pr4»p<»sals. IVack-rs resente d, for example, time interns spent out- 
side the classroom because they .-onsidered the interns U, be aides. .Some 
interns also damaj,vd teachers' authority by supp<»rting pupils in dis- 
pules. 

Conflicts were probably i ureased by teachers' resentment of the 
internship. Interns were abli to move around the school more freely 
than the teaclx-rs. they had time off to attend their university classes, 
and they were getting paid in go to college, whereas many teachers had* 
had to struggle to ^-t their degrees. In one program, teachers demanded 
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and won equal time olf tor professional prep^iration while the interns 
taught their elasses. 

Southern University. Most ul the prohlems that could plague the 
iiassnNMU aspects ot the internship appeared in the program at South- 
ern I'niversity. 

{\) I'hc irmhrrs snddvnly fniind Surtlicrn white liberals in their 
elifwrotfms leithoui ttuillv hntpieitig lehw 

(2) t he interns were iikety tip have attended better eolle^es than the 
teaehi rs, and the teaehers felt their jabs leere threatened. This situation 
was not eased when one of the principals asked interns to give grades, 
thus undercutting teachers' authority. 

{\^) tlw inlirns lacked experience teaehinff piior children , Sif the 
teachers couldn't easily accept their ideas, ITiere had just In-en student 
demons! rat ions, and here were the interns calling for change in the 
establishment icai hers were both alarmed ;ind resentful. 

!hc Way the interns presented their ide4Ls didn*t help matters. For 
example: 

(1) St-me (tl them insulted both principal and teachers. 

(2) Same lamld teach unly lehen the teacher wis out of the room. 

{\\) Sfnnc argued with the teat her in class about what to teach and 
how. 

Teachers retaliated. For example: Some asked the interns who had 
attacked their teaching and f^radinf^ or whose appearance they resent- 
ed to stffp teachinii. bi eveiy sihoit] interns said four or live teachers 
hail fried lo create tnud)le for them; in one sch.^il they ccmsidercd 
alm<A! fhree-fourths of the teachers unciioperative. In ever>' schoob 
how^'ver, there were als«> one or two teaehers who did cooperate. 

Ihe attitudes of principals ranged from hostility to mild neutrality 
not surprising in view of their depetidence on a jumpy white com- 
munity. I he interns had c«>me with a purpose in mind otic resented by 
th? community and were determined to carr>* it out regardless of local 
Condi tions« 

Both teaihers and professors at Southern l^nlversity limited the 
elfect of the interns by using strategies that are in general use in our 
society. 



(1) Thi y sti){matizt'(i t/ir inlrnts. <W//«i; thrni "/u/}f,t'i s" or ''troiihU- 
makers," so that t/uy amid lomfortahlv dismiss t/wir otmiions and 
avoid i omfmnson with them. Ihi-y jjot uiu-xpirtcd hilp in this Irom a 
psvth«»lojrjsi who tvltrrcd t<i intirns who o.nipl.iimd lo Washington as 
maladjusted. St.mt* teachers th«»ught this me.mt schizofthrenie. 

(2) Teachers and faculty isolated the interns. At school they were 
assigned lo self-cimtaincd cIassro«»ms or tutoring projects: at the uni- 
versity. t«» special courses. Ciroup projects were discouraged, except for 
«»nc concerning a Black IIistor> Week assenitily lor parents. 

i'S) In one team, white mtdes and hlack females were ^triren sefiarate 
assignments and told to stop visitinff one another's homes. 

(4) (hie cooperating teacher assiffned interns to tutor students one at 
a time in the cafeteria rather than come into the classroom. 

(5) One princifMd assigned the interns to clerical ivurk. Interns cut 
off from teachers sometimes became closer to their sturlcnts. which 
created further friction with the resentful teachers. 

learn leaders were another instrument of contr«)l. Principals called 
the tw<» white ones "stnmg enough in their convictions to guide the 
C-orpsmen instead of being misdirected by the m<.re radical elements 
am<ing them." One of them, whose husband was a Icnral profession;d 
man, ann<»unccd "I'm a conser\ative about race. I've lived around 
blacks all my life, but I've never taught them before." She thought the 
program was meant to establish better rapport l>etween the races and 
teach black teachers to use school equipment. Interns believed that the 
learn leaders had bet-n assigned to control them. They charge*! that 
team leaders were afraid of black children and knew little about the 
black community, and didn't want anyone else to learn ab«>ut it. 

Finally, another strateg>' was to replace dissident participants. Seven 
interns dropped out the first year and eight university faculty members 
resigned. Interns in the next cycle were chosen t<. be less troublesi»mc; 
they were unckrgraduates from the local area, and half were black. 

When the interns were carrying out the role teachers Wimtcd them to 
play, however. scho<il staff gave diem suppiirt and approval. There were 
no problems reported in a school served exclusively by Southern 
interns, and bf>th teachers and principal praised the pr<»gram. The 
interns arranged schedules, tutored, and helped teach slow learners; 
they had intro<iuced cross-age tutoring «>f retarded youngsters by high 



schciol !itudcnts ancl started an art program the principal thought 
affected the whole schcxit. At the beginning of the program only one 
intern believed its practical aim was to help teachers; by the end, half 
said so. In g^Mieral, the teachers thought that although they wouldnU be 
exceptional teachers, the interns in this one school would be better 
prepared than most. 

Urban University. Unlike those at Southern University, the teachers 
at Urban University didn*t s#:em threatened by the interns. Ncme of 
them reported that the pr(#gram had caused them any problems per- 
sonally, although they thought others might have either had trouble 
with interns or resented not having been assigned one to help them, 
rhey thought ihe interns were a great help as long as they stayed in the 
role of student teacher. They favored parts of the community activity 
program, ^uch as home visits, which helped interns understand their stu- 
dents and create trust among parents. "Parents fear the Teacher Corps 
people less than they fear regular teachers. It breaks down the idea that 
parents are used to. . . thinking of teachers as being above them." The 
teachers Ci>nsidered the interns hardworking and c<mcemed, although 
perhaps somewhiit naive. Because they didn't feel threatened, they were 
generally cooperative and receptive. ITic only source of real friction 
between interns and teachers was discipline. Teachers thought the per- 
missiveness of interns not only undermined their own classrcHim con- 
trol but enabled the interns to become closer to their pupils than the 
teachers themselves could be. leachers resented this but also c<msidep 
ed it one reastm there were fewer disciplinary problems when interns 
were present. Fhe other reason they a^ciignized was the reducti^m in 
pupil^adult ratio. 



What Was Discovered in the Community Experience? 

The university was rci^onsible for ccHjrdinating the community activ- 
ity comp<ment of the program. Interns and team leaders wea' to plan 
the projcx ts and the school was to provide the time necessary and to be 
kept informed 

Fewer than a third of the university people, and cmly half as many 
school people, considered the commimily activity component excel- 
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lent. More than a quarter <»f the interns said it was unsatisfactory or 
nonexistent: must thou«ht it less valuable than the teaching experi- 
ence. Between a quarter and a third of university and schtK>I people said 
that if any part of the pro^ram was reduced, it should 1h- the com- 
munity work. 

.\ poisiible reason f<ir the dissatisfaction with community work was 
the amount of conflict it generated. Two conflicts were basic: social 
action (like voter regtstr ition) as oppo^d to social ^rvice (like work in 
health programs) and »ch<H»l-rebted activities (like wt>ik on a model 
cities project). Interns were likely to want to work for change in the 
community, whereas other {^>p!c in the programs thought they should 
be getting la know their stu<lents better. 'l>.c kinds of activity actually 
carried on constituted a complete range. ITic most common were after- 
mIkmiI .u tivitict. su< h as arts and crafts, chibs, ;md sports: ht)mc visits 
alsouvrec4inimon. Less common were work in community agencies and 
organizations, tutoring in the community, and establishing parent edu- 
cation projects in anything from leadership to crafts. Interns also ctm- 
ducted community sur\eys and field trips for both parents and chil- 
dren; a few worked to register votere or in model cities pn>grams. 

When interns became involved in civil rights ;K;tivities, the oim- 
munity was likely to demand that they be stopped. People responsible 
for the Teacher Corps program tried to satisfy the natitmal guidelines in 
t«»ken ways that could improve public relations without giving the 
interns significanl rt*sponsibility. 

Structural problems also hampered community actKittes. At the end 
of each cyde, the activities were left to the parents and teachens re- 
maining in the community and to new interns coming in. Each of these 
groups was likely t<» have other activities they considered mine impor- 
tant. Furtherm<»re, the university campuses were sufficiently remote 
that thi- professors could neither give adequate supervision nor relate 
the activities and the coursework to <ine anoUier. Many interns thought 
the faculty weren't competent either to prepare them for die rtim- 
munity work or to supervise it anyway. ITie interns themselves, on the 
other band, were often naive. 

In one rural Southwestern program, the teachers, most of whom 
spoke no Spanish, were tr\'ing to prepare their Indian and Chicano 
sfuck-nts for assimilation into Anglo society. Teachers and parents 
didn't fee! comfortable in one another's territory. The interns changed 
the *vhole atm<isphere of the sch<M>l, introducing ever>'thing from 
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audiovisual materials to a new^apcr and athletic teams. Yet they didn*t 
wt)rk in the C4>mmuntty or \istt pupils' homes. Principals had ^*Iected 
only iho$c interns whii would Ik' willing to forego community work. It 
is doubtful that interns in such a situaticm e\en k*arned any thing about 
the subculture to which their students belonged. 

Southern UnhrM'SUy. The community actK'ities had far different im* 
plk'ations in the South than in the Ni>rtheni ghettos for which they 
were ikrsigned. At Siiuthem University in a tense situaticm, both whites 
and blacks feared the results of community activities by white Northern 
liberals. Blacks had recently become poltticaliy actKe in the area- The 
university was said to Uaxc agreed with the scho<il s>'stem to suspend all 
community activitks; faculty who encouraged the activities were ;'sked 
to resign. Thv interns, however, persisted. Embarrassingly, they went to 
black churches and cafes. One grcHsp presented a principal with recom- 
mendations for canning out a court desegreg;ttion order. .Xnother 
worked <in a voter registration drive that produced <me of the few black 
iKiards in the South. Both black ai:d white parents objected to an 
aftepsch(K>I psycholog>' class that included sex education: black school- 
girls wen: studv'ing with white interns without superxision. Some black 
parents objected to a sex edmration ccHirse being taught by •'frec- 
thinking hippies.'' Interm were warned not to ass4>ciate with a black 
teacher whose brother was a naticmally known <*h'il rights k*ader in the 
South. When the school and community tried to stop these activities* 
several of the interns wrote repeatecfly t<f the Wai^ington office urging 
that the pn^gram be carried out as propi>sed« <fr else terminated. The 
office responded that even without community activities^ any program 
in that region was Inrtter than none. 

UrtMn University. The community activities program at L^rban Uni- 
versity was equally controversial, for different reas4ins. llic university 
faculty suppiirted it strongly: it W(»uld help the interns understand their 
students and w;ts a!s4» the imly real way to bring ahiiut change, they 
felt. .\tsi>, they thcmsetves would win recognition as contributors in a 
new phiIi>sophy of teacher training. Consequently* th<r^' sirongly urged 
interns to t:ike p:trt in the activities. By the second c ycle* e\-er>'one but 
the fac iihy complaitK'd that the interns were expci ted to be social 
workc^s as well as students and teacher aides. The call on their time 
and energy- was too great. Furthermore, people said the faculty pushed 
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interns intti p.niitular .utivitics of their uun dcsigji, many at them 
irrele\ u>t« rather than em iHira^ini* them to develop their «»wn. Both 
interns .md prim ip.iK thoufjht the u livities should {k- « I«»«.t to the 
M hool ill Older to help the iiiterUM learn ahota their own piipiU. I he 
interns attrihnted the hias towards e<injmunitv work to the laet that 
ihrif iti the proliss»»rs had never taught m hiuA and didn't realize how 
peripheral lommunity wt.rk is in e«»mpari.s<»n to classrtM>m expcrientx*. 
I he le u hers also th^mght rommunity wtirk was beinx emphasized at 
the expciisi- oi the needed <I.Lssr»om experientx*. alihiuigh the>- 
appr.i\ed nl interns workin^ directly with iheir own pupils after sehi>ol. 
at the sc hool or in the eiimmunity. leachers. *il etHtrse. «t>t help fn>m 
the interns whenever they were in the <lassr<Hmi. whieh may have 
alle, ted iheir low opinion <»l the eommunity ai tnities. It was the team 
le.i<lers, howi-ver. wh«« seemed t<» be the strim>»est i»pp<inents of the 
ii.inmiinity activities. AI! three menti«med disputes with the e<im- 
munify « ooi(linai».r, wh«»se authority overlapped theirs. One of them 
summed up their |>i»siti«in: "Ihe j<»h is to train interns to be teaehers, 
mit S4K'iai \v««rkers.** 



What Was Learned About the Interns? 



One premise of the Teaeher Corps is that the education <if poor 
children < an Ik: improved b\ reeruiting people with baekj^rounds dif- 
ferent from those ui most 'eaehers nciw in the pmfession. There is 
evident e that the interns whti were enrolled in the pr<»gram at the time 
of the study did differ from the typit al teaeher in several important 
w.iys. 

A third of the interns had degrees in the social sciences, almost 
another third in other lilnral arts. Fewer than three in one hundred had 
mai*.red in eduiati*»n. although mure than a third had taken educatitm 
iLiirses. Sliyhtly m«.re than half were male, and the same pniportion 
eanie to the pmgr.iin from outside the region. Ab*»ui nine out of ten 
were while. Ah«iut a third of (he interns considered themselves p«j|it!- 
« ally lifu'ral: *inly one in twenty-five highly conservative. Ah<»ut half the 
interns s.iid ihev had e ntered the le icher C«irps in order to wt»rk with 
the p<Mfr or i - improve edii« aii««n f*ir the pt»or. A third wanted to get 
their master ol arts degrees or to learn a profession. I he l eacher C«»rps. 



Ituwc%ct« \v.t^ tint cntifciy rc«»p4HiMihk' Un at t rac tin^ thcHC new tcaiiicrh 
info tcai hin^. (>iit oi e\ci*\ ten interns tour skud they w< uld have g<Hic 
into teai hin)4 even without the leai her (!<iqi>:« aiui ihrvv uf ten were 
uncertain. 

On the Ciraciuate Kecord Kxaniination, the interns* avera]i>e seorc was 
lower than that u{ ail uiaduate ?itudents« hut higher than that nl gradu* 
ate <(tudents enrolled in education. A quarter of the team leaders and 
nearly h;ilf the others questioned rated the interns overall as *\'xcei- 
lent." College t'aeulty memlKTs eonsidcird the interns hrighter than 
avera^e; a ir%v %aid they were ain<»nj4 the hrij^htest in the college. I wo- 
thirds <it thr teac hers in c'i>ofH!rating schcxils thought the intents were a 
tittle tniire < iiin{>etent than other students preparing to teac h. 

I he infernal atne trotn lelatixely atiluent hackgrounds. Slightly more 
than h.tii h.id parents whusi* work was prcvfessional or tnanagerial« 
whereas tcwer ih^tn hail oi the other graduate educ attcni students sur- 
veyed came tiiim this kind of hackground. 

I he teac hers in the sch<H>ls where the interns worked differed frc»in 
interns in many respects. Only one in three of the new teacluTS and one 
in four of the expi-rienc ed teachers came ficim professional or tnana- 
gerial bac kgrounds. Only <»ne leac her in fc»ur was male, one in five was 
from outside the system, and two of three were white. Out of ever\ five 
teac hers, atxiut one c onsidered hersi*lf or himself politically Ittieral and 
one highly < wnser\Mti\e. 

How Did Interns Differ from Typical Teachers? 

Ihe two groups were comp;ired agaittst a compc»site "ideal teacher'* 
drawti tr<»m the literature: 

(I) rhi' iW4$ ^rnufn iiijji'rcil in Ihcir inti'ntions la teach poor c/r/A 
tircft. 1 wo-ihirds of the interns and half the experienced teachers had 
w«»rkcd wiih i lie pin »r before taking part in the ieacher Corps pn^gram. 
I'hrec intcTUs in *i huniired^ hut nearly half the experieiicjd teachers^ 
preferred working in all uv predominantly white schools. On the other 
hand« a little mtsre than half the teachers^ hut only a third of the 
intcrnN, e\|H'cted to continue leaching indefinitely* The new teachers^ 
however, were even less positive in their intentions than the interns 
only a quarter of them expec ted to go on teac hing. Nearly half the 
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intermcxpcc ted t«» stay in tdutaijon in some work <»thcr than tcat hinif 
tour out ot fnc ol the intcnw cxfKvtcd to teach in « hm.Is for pcK.r 
chtldren the loHuwin^ year. Two o„, „f jKe ex}K-. ted lo continue for 
tivc years, and a quarter of them expel led to . ..nfinue indefinitely A 
rcp«.rt ..n the interns wh.. graduated from the first cvcle (HHiO-tiS) 
sh<.ws somethniK about what interns actually do. ITic'vear after the 
« yclc concluded. f.Hir out of five of the graduates ux-re teaching. More 
than three out «f five were teachinx p«K,r children. Another one in ten. 
althuush not teaching, was working in education. .M.,re than half the 
male «raduates were work ins in clementarv st hcols. 

<2) .Vcar/y half of thv inU rns favon d school integration, vitfwr high- 
ly or modrralrly: liule m.,re than a quarter of the experientx'd tea.-hers 
<li<l. 

Interns ivrn- rated as n'latarly good tvachi-rs bx team Uadcrs 
and ilassroum tnu hcrs: team leaders usually rated the interns higher 
than the tea. h- rs did. Interns were t imsidcred average in their com- 
munity relations, hut they received g.H»d ratings .,n their inn.native- 
ness, un<lersian<lniK pupils, and rapport with pupils. 1 he team leaders 
%vt-re rated by other teachers and by interns as good in understanding 
and rapixirt with pupils, average in inn<ivativeness. and between average 
and bel.,w-aver.ige in community relations, and average <,r slightly 
above in the <ither three area*. 

(4) The interns wen- less suhmixsive and man- liki-lv to take initia- 
twv than the experienced teaehers. The learn leaders, who ranked bc- 
twcxn mierns and ex|K-rienced teachers on most measures, were more 
compliant than the teachers. Interns and teachers also differed greatly 
m both iheir degree c»f loyalty to the administration and the impor- 
tance they attached to the endorsement of st hool rules and rcgubtions. 
In each <ase. about four in ten of the leathers, but <mly one in ten of 
the interns, ranked on the upper third of the scale, 

ih) Although the majority of both teachers and interns agreed that 
the most important objective of the teacher was to teach basic skills 
like readmg and calculating, they differed in the priority they attached 
to other objectives. A third o{ the inierns. but less than a fifth of the 
teachers, thought that helping children do what they wanted to dt. 
should have first or second priority. About opposite proporti.ms 
thought tea. hing . hildrcn to respect the leat her's authority deserved 
priority, i he interns also ranked higher than teachers on a measurement 
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a( (irtcntatuMt Ui stttdciHft; halt the iiUcrsiH, but otily a Iniirth of the 
teachers, cxprciised a ht^h regard for the welfare of siudent5i. More than 
a ihird nf ihe inierns ((«inipared in ten j>erirnt of the ex{ierteiued 
teaihers) al^i pR'ferred tun to exert im: litrirt control uwr pupils. 

(t») Alffu*st flint' aul of h n interns i ansidvn'd un iiU'al tvacht'r to in' 
oHi' who i'mouruj^i's irmHit'. indcpcndvut thought; only sixty penxMU 
of the experienivd teac hers aKreed. Only abimt one in twenty interns 
said their ideal teacher w,ts sulijei t-inatter-i>rienied; one in f ke experi- 
eni-ed tea« hers upheld this ideal. Fewer than «»ne in a hundred interns 
resfHTi ted ihe disc iplinarian teac her m<ist« whereas nearly oinr out of 
five teachers did. 

{!) Thi' inti-rns WiTc marc likely than teachers to reiommi-nd that 
the slruitun- of the society should changed and educational 
(ff}f}4frtunit\ iwprozed as a av/v of combatting prtwerty. Vhcy were less 
likely tn rcinmmetul training in marketable skills or to blame piiverly 
cm the lac k *»! drive on the pari of pcH>r people. lake teachers, they did« 
however, stress self res|M;c t. Interns didn*l consider job of^ortunity and 
guaranteed income as ver> promisiuj^ ways to eliminate poverty* 

A substantial majority of the interns, but little more than a third <»f 
teachtTs, dis^t^reed stnmsly with the statet»ient, •' I'here are some grmtps 
in this ciiuntiA to whom you c annot teach anything/* Nearly twice as 
hi^h a proportion of intents as of teac hers thtmght more than nine out 
of (en students could graduate from h^ schcMih 'I*he highest pro* 
porti<m nf Ixith interns and teachers thought that the learning diffi- 
culties enc uuntered by poor c hildren are caused by their home environ- 
ments. More than a third of the teac hers, however* placed (he blame on 
the limited c apacity nf the child himself, whereas about half the interns 
thought the cause was failure of schools to prepare the child. aiKl 
another third blamed the prc^biems specifically on a jw>ur curriculum. 

(8) Finally, hy comparison with the teachers, interns were likely to 
he highly alienated to feel they had little power. 

On m<*st measures new teachers, like team leaders, ranked between 
interns and experienced teachers. 

Black interns differed ccmsiderably from whites in many ways. A 
lower propcirtion cd blacks than of whites thought integration wcmld 
improve the academic achievement of all concerned; a higher propor- 
tion would nc»t s«urifice neighborhood schools for integration. The 
blacks also were less permissive tcmard students. Twice as many blacks 
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as whiles ranked lnw in «iricntatii>n toward students, and half as many 
ranked low in strit i diMiplinc. Thw attitude k t.Hisistent with thcatti- 
tu<k that si-em* to be rommon am«»nK hhu k parents that their i hildren 
need to learn all they e tn if they are to suivive in a white-duminated 
s«Hiciy. Many of these parents emouraj^e the use of fair but stritt 
diseipline to keep their t hildren learning. Blatk interns were thus less 
(-(ituYnied than others with making the schools moa* "humane** by 
white liberal standards. Iliey were als»> more eommitted to careers 
cdut ation. t«» teat hin«. and to teat hin^ in st h«Kils thai ser\'C ptior chil- 
dren. .Mnit.st as mitiiy whites as blacks expet ted t«» teach the lollowing 
year, but ab«iuf twite as many bU ks as whites expected to be teaching 
in fi\e years and indefmitely. 

Ilie atiiiudes uf the interns tended to cluster in predictable ways, in 
additiiin to these rat ial diffcrvntx-s. Politically liberal interns were likely 
to favtir intexratitm and to be child-oriented and permissive. They 
tended t<» lake the initiative and not tu put much emphasis on cnftircing 
sih«Hi| rules or to Ik- *ery hiyal to the sch««»l administratitm. They were 
.tiso often alienatetl from the Feat her Ct.rps itself and n.it ver\- com- 
mitted t«i teaching. 

Graduates teacher training institutions were three times as likely 
as tilher teat hers it» prefer wcirking in predominantly white schools. To 
this extent, the program's effort to attract lecruiis from outside the 
usual s<»urces nf teachers justifies its assumpticm that they would be 
more liberal. The stress cm recruiting liberal arts graduates, however, 
didn't make mut h difference in interns* commitment to teaching: e\i- 
dcntly. ihe program attracted the same kind of peopk*. whate\'er their 
major had l>cen- moderates from liberal arts and liberals from else- 
where, h is worth noting that the interns attracted info teaching by the 
pnigram i.e., who said the>- would not ctthcTwise have gone into teach- 
ing were less c ommitted to leaching and mt>re politically conser\'ative 
than interns ;vho planned to go into teaching e\cn if the program had 
mit been K'vailah>e. 

Interns at Southern Unlversfty. In e;tt h Ich al program the interns had 
distinctive characteristics. Six of the tweniy-sc-wn interns at Smithem 
L'niversitv. f<ir example, came from the North. Four out of five were 
white m.ilcs. More ih.iii h:ilf had majored in lilK-ral arts, half of these in 
a social St icn< e. I hcy differed from the teachers, in status, race. sex. 
and le%el and qualify of cdut aiitin, more widely than the interns in any 
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iiiher prci){ram. Compared to intcrnsi in thir other prugrains, howe\'er« 
thc!^ interna cxpre!iHcd a rclattvety high cfegree of loyalty to the adtntn- 
iiitnttton, although they were far \vhs loyal than the feathers; ihe>' ex- 
prc)^*d relatively low liheralism but were i.tr abtne the leai hers. 'llio«e 
teachers in fact, were the lowest in all ten programs in their advocacy 
of integration. 

'Ilirc*e time!« ds many interns as teachers thou^t it was all r^^l for 
them to demonstrate for unpi>pular causes. About a third of these 
interns had joined the Teacher C<frps because of interest in cK'il rig^its. 
One said that ""unless something is diinc in this countr>* jbiMl the 
nation's p4M»r, ux* will haw* massive unrest. iVe come m realize how 
nee esMTV it is to reac h people down at the liwer level before the>- drop 
out. SiH'iai rc\o|ution is a real piissibility.** An alliance of Northerners 
and s<K iai si ientists t<Hik form, distinct from the Southerners and those 
who had bac kgrounds in educaiicm. Most <if the blacks were in this 
latter group« whose members had jttined the Corps primarily to get a 
master of arts degree. 

interns at Urben University. Six of the twenty interns at Urban 
UnivcrMty < ame from outside the region. Five ^lere blac*k; only e^ht 
were males. The interns ranked highest* and the teachers sixth, among 
the ten programs in the quality of their undei){raduate college* but 
there was little f»verail difference in status between these teachers and 
interns. Half the members of each gnntp exhibited a high degree of 
l4>yalty lo the sc hiM»i administration; half the interns and not quite a 
third of the teachers considered themselves to be very' liberal or radical. 
SU^sX of the intern!^ had joined the Corps in order to trv' out teaching as 
a careiT some specifically teaihsng the pcNtr or to get a masters de- 
gree. Fifteen were moderately and atic highly ccnnmitted to leaching. 

Ihe char.u'tertstii s of the interns in the ten programs studied fairly 
chisely malt hed many of those of the compcn&ite ideal teacher. On more 
than h.tif the variables the interns* scorc*i« closely approximated the 
ideal, but the teachers' scores matched ctniy a third of them. Interns in 
the five sc(ond-ycar programs were studied moR* cttniely. In each of 
thcM: pr4»grams the intcmn approximated the ideal teacher (mea^red as 
the sum of eight variables) m<»re closely than experienced teachen»« 
followed by the nc^v leac hers and team leacWrs. Alth<Ht(^ team leaders 
occupied an intermediate p<jsiti;m cm six of the variables, ihcy ranked 
very low in attitude toward racial iniegiatiim and professi<mal orienia* 
tion. 
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What Were the Program Outcomes? 



Ilu- tnitti.nus nt ihc Icailut <:im|is wnv li.nnimivtl otii !>v ihc 
team* as iIk-v w<.rkc<l in ihc m H.m.Is and toikscs. Constquciiily. cat li 
projrram varied dc|M.nt!inH upon the individuals inv<>lv«l and the 
stnaturcs in which they Wi,rkcd. lite sthod and college staffs, like the 
interns, tried to shape the pr<i«ram t<, sene their own needs. Iheir 
iK-eds ranged fr..ni help in the t lassroom and preservation ai the present 
striu iure ui the t ase of st h«H,ls lo t reati<in <»f a new stn ial stnu ture, 
whu h some professi.rs %vanied to see the «hotils adopt. C<»nnit i caused 
by niamipatibiiity c^f steals kept u.c program from doing what anv «me 
Kroiip wanted it lo do. although it serxed each group to a certain 
extent. 



Change in Schools 



Whether the f eat her Cuqts had improved c urrit ulum was a topic (if 
dis.igreemcnt. iHith within and amcmg the different programs. .Most of 
the jK-ople in the study did agree that the C:<.n>s ha<l matle at least a 
temporar> < lunge in classroom technique. .M<ist people said they'd seen 
interns using new niethcnls, which seemed to be working; //jcy thoughl 
the Tt-aclu T Corps had al any rate lu'lfu-d hrhig snnw m-w It chniqut s 
into at least onr school in t tu h program. Some of the changes the Ct>rps 
brought ab<»ut were tutoring of youvgvr pupils by oldvr om s, art pro- 
grams, PI A 's. Boy Scout troops, trips, man- use of audiovisual equip- 
ment, school newspapers, hlaek history and culture courses, and greater 
interest in school and learning for some students. But m<ire typically, 
the pe<.ple who said the leacher C<irps had helped the «choi»ls were* 
talking about work load, not innovation. Many of those who partici- 
patetl in the situly mentioned the difference it made to have another 
person in the classrotmi, mostly in terms of individual attention. .Most 
pe<iple agreed that having the interns there nad made special education 
classes possible. I he results aren't surprising before the program, <mly 
.me person in four or five l.^d expected it to inimduce new methods or 
materials; only one in six expecietl change in structure or in relations 
with the community, 
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Despite* lack i%i i onirctc cvidciuc* that the schiuil wiKild be a dit- 
icvvni kitui ut pLuc. thciv was fairly widcspa-ad a>*rcemcnt that the 
attttttdes of many penple assoi iated with it had improved during the 
pni^ram. Most af tlu iiUihrrs satff thrirnun attiludts tinvanl tiaihinii 
ami ilu'ir fmfuls had ifnfmtViul. ami a third of them said they futd m'tv 
ideas or iiarkt il harder, Sh^reover. study participants f(em'rally agreed 
thai sipme children leere learninji more im ludinj^ children who did not 
hare direct contaci icith the interns. One out of ever>- t\v<i or ihree, 
tnrhidinK most primipais. thought the ihiidren had better attitudes 
(o%varci M hool fK-iaune of the program. Ahout half the principals also 
thought discipline problems icere reduced, hut most interns and teach- 
ers tlufUiiht nuL 

Mi»Ht of the uni\ersiiy pe4>p!e rep4>rted that the seh<H)is were more 
tnvoived with the i<tmmunity» but only a fiutrth of them had aetually 
seen some romrete improvement- The iUher grtuips in the study were 
about eveuK divided about this; ihey alM> di^vigreed about the useful- 
ness of the 4 onimunits at tivities. Nhne than half the Teac her Oirps 
administrators and principals, but less than half the teachers and 
interns, said thai the proJ^^"am had influenced teac hers outside the pro- 
gram tcj bei ome mteresied in the community atid that the sc hool itself 
was c ctnimunicating more with the commtmity. 

One p*-uipal in four and one teacher in eight reported that the 
program had made difficulties for them. Fewer reported that it had 
c reated problems with the c ommtunty or inc reased their work load. 

School Change at Southern University. I he interns in this program 
were pi-ssimisf ic aliout change: only one in ten thought the program 
would have a lasting effect. Nevertheless. h;d{ ihe teachers and princi- 
pals thought the program had achieved tasting changes. The two groups 
may have been thinking about different kinds of change. The interns 
were dis^tppi minted in the lack of institutional change* whereas the 
teachers were c cinsidering the fact that a few students had been helped 
by the program. In additii»n« there were subtle influences cm the teach- 
ing role that {H*rhaps neither group was fully aware of. 'I he opinions of 
school staff ;uid interns placed the program sc\cnth ;utiong the ten 
studied in numlK-r of mnovaticms and imprcnement of children's moti- 
vatiiHi .md performanc e, eigiith in number of community projects. One 
intern said, " I his sc hocil has shown ver\* little commitment to either 
the g/?al or guidelines i>f the leacher Corps. It is spending a great deal 
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o( money tor t*.c» little an effect." Only one intern thouj^ht he'd ieanied 
much fnim a team leader ab«nit te.K'htng; t»nly one intern in five said 
he'd learned suimethin^ fr<im a coojK'rating teacher. 

Yet, a feu- interns thmi^hi tlu' little thai had In-en .moniplishcd \v.ls 
better than nothing. Even thtjse whu thtuifiht they hadn't affected the 
system a^rLed with the teaihers that they mi^ht have helped a few 
individual students. Some students c€»uld express themselves better, and 
s<inie f»>und the classes taught by intents the most interesting. The 
interns evidently helped the sl.»w siu.lents ^. 'th basic skills and encour- 
.iged the gifted to go to college. One stuc*- . ' wht> hadn't been able to 
read bec.tme a sportswriter fc»r the sch*,: • oapcr. .Morctivcr, interns' 
refusal l«i use corporal punishment gave students a new perspective on 
te.ichers. I he c hildren had a chance tc» see men teaching and to observe 
different ways uf talking and academic values that differed from those 
4 if the region. Interns alsti gave the pupils a chance to work with whites. 
ITie six interns on one team were many more whites than had c\'er been 
in that st htM»| In fore. .Students not unW got used to turning to the 
interns hut also began talking more freely to the white ctHmselors. 
Interns tcmk bhu k children to restaurants and other pbces the children 
had thought they couldn't go. ITiey went to basketball games with 
them- The <ither Sih^H)! staff didn't like these activities-they thought 
the interns were trying too hard to "get down to the children's level" 
and that this would damage m>t only the interns* prestige but their 
own- A teac her and principid gav-e a lecture on morals to a black girl 
wh<» had worked with a white intern on after-school tut<irials. 

Ihe teachers in the schcxil staffed by interns from the South thought 
they had done an especially goml job. Children came to school mtire 
often, and the> were more interested Ijecause the classes were smaller. 
A few children were dtiing better work, and the interns were useful and 
interesting (o have around. Teachers in the other schotils also agreed 
that a few c hildren were mc»re interested in S4 hool. ITiey even conceded 
that there had been stmie temporar\- changes in the materials and meth- 
<k1s useti in »he schools and that s<«me of these changes were worth 
while, e\en if superficial. Principals reptirted tmly that the increased 
staff had made tutoring po^sible. 

Ihv inte.ns had, in fact, started a lot of new activities in the 
sch<Mi!s a PTA, a Boy Stout trcMjp, m<ire tutoring, mtire trips, more 
use of audiovisual materials and supplementar\' b<»oks, and a new grad- 
ing system. Because interns were willing to grade papers, teachers could 
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dss\)t;i\ ni4>rc written work. IntcniN aIso ciuotira^cd students t*i put prcs- 
Mirc «»n the mayor to repair s<ime <if the road!^. In just one si hoo! they 
started a newspaper, an .irt program* a readinj^ riNjm, and a literary* 
rhih: reportedly, twti students |heiei*4it unixersily s< hitlarships iKc auM.' 
of tutoring and other etiorts hy the interns. I'he te lehers in the si Iuh)1 
who had resisted the program strongly eventually adapted to innova- 
tions they had considered radiea! older students tutoring younjjer tmes* 
free hours for students' leisure reading, a eourse in hiaek history and 
literature, and an .\fri< an danee triuipe. I'he interns biirriiwed equip* 
inent from the university m> they lould use more films on blaek history 
;uui literature, and i owrdinated the separate history and literature 
emtrses so that they reinftireed one another. 

Although the tea« hers were very defensive toward the interns, all this 
activity was iiM>ufid to give them M>me ideas of their own abi>rt ways to 
improve the si hools. Kven <Mie prim ipal whi> resented the tntems be- 
lausi- they looked down i>n the teachers s.iid they were neeficd to stop 
the edueatiiinat stiignation in the iixcd. 



Sehod Change at Urban Univeisity. I'he si hooi st. i' and interns 
rated the program at Trlian I'niversity only sixth amon^ the ten uni- 
versities studied in improvement of ihiidren*s mot!vatt;>p «nd perform- 
ance hut si-iond in both number of new techniques tud new c om* 
munity projects. Ihe interns reported they had iiHtoifuced at least 
pmcedural, if not sui>stant!ve, changes; the teachers, l^>we\er, main- 
tained that they themselves had introduced many of these changes on 
their 4iwn. 

\Vh<»cver Ix-gan it. children were learning mathemitics through a 
game, I iK-y were learning to read and write by writirig stories about 
things they'd done and reading them to the class. Classes were divided 
into smiill gr<nips. according to the children*s achievement level, lo do 
work suitable for that leveL The teachers said this increased pupils' 
attention span and allowed them to give the pupils more individual 
at ten ti<MU The teachers jlsa liked using the inquiry approach in science 
;md siuial studies, which bases children*s learning on their own ques- 
tions and research. I hey thought the children ^ -t more interested, tcw), 
when they helped plan the c^iursework. 

Simie teai hers also said they had seen e\'idence that pupils were more 
interested in sihoul, that they came to sthuol more often, and that 
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disiiplinL problems had det rcastrd. They thought the ma^or reason for 
this was the present c of a sceond adult in the classroom; some sug- 
gested, too, that ti> see adults UKiperatins eneouraged the children to 
t o<ipcrate with one another. Children who had been withdrawn became 
more «»utg<iing-pri)bablv, again, partly because they got more indi- 
vidual attention and partly because of the open, c<M>perative atmo- 
sphere. Some teachers did feel that the interns alhiwcd students to get 
wild and out <*f hand. One team, on the other hand, had a teacher 
removed for excessive use of corporal punishment. Some of the interns 
felt the teachers became less antagonistic ttiward informal class situa- 
tions as time passed. 

.A few teachers said the interns were one of die first groups of whites 
whom the black teachers and pupils regarded as sincere. Working with 
them seemed to make some pupils think better <if themselves. 

The interns <jvercamc some of their initial reservations about working 
<m a variety <if community activities. The ones who were most enthusi- 
astic abiiut the community work were tho«; who had developed their 
own projects, although they stimetimes followed suggestions of other 
Teacher C«irps personnel. Most of the interns woH(ed on establi^ed 
community programs. Some worked with a group that advised peopk: 
about their housing rights and helped them find housing. Some woi^ed 
with the llnited Veterans for freedom Center, helping children solve 
persona] problems and encouraging them to stay off the streets. Several 
worked at health centers and community centers. Some worked in 
adult evening classes. And a few worked on the Model Cities Area-Wide 
Council, whit h helped set up programs for the community. One team 
helped org-ani/e a buying club, licensed by the state, so that parents 
ciiuid buy UHid at wholesale prices. This cxip seemed to fitiurish, 
although the interns were afraid it wouldn*t sunive llicir departure. The 
interns ;ds<. thought the community needed more all-ni^t pharmacies 
iind public {ransp<»rtatifin, and more doctor ;. They oigani/ed a bi>ok- 
mobile and helped set up Spanish sewing classes in a Puerto Ritan 
neighb<»rh«iod. They alMj sought out the children, taking (hem to the 
library or i<j dances. Ihey provided tutoring in the children's homes 
and at the VMCA. 

The unKersity fat uity ctjnsidered it important for the interns to 
work ai the YMCA and (o attend btiard tif educatitm meetings. They 
also encouraged the interns to inform parents what community services 
were available to them; most interns talked with several parents a week 
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atKutt such matters^. The pri(>rity lo be gKtrn home vijiitji was the !K>uri-e 
4#f greatest frk'iion in the i ommuniiy component of th^ program. One 
team suggested the teachers in their sc hoot should vi.^it pupils at home 
mure <tffen; the teachers refused outright. 11iey didn't have time, the>- 
said, and it wasn't their job anyway. The interns in the program, on the 
contrary, thcmght the hi>me visits should be increased, because the>- 
helped interns learn about their pupils and the communhy and encour- 
aged parents to help their children learn. 

Cause of SctKMl C^nge. Introducing the intenis uito the si hoiits and 
colleges pn^duced both expec ted and unexpected results. One main 
premise of the Teacher Corps has been that bringing in people with a 
ver> different outlook would cause teachers and principals to adopt 
new positions nearer the newcomers. In fact, the greater the difference 
between interns and teachers in s<H"ial attitudes or in status, the less 
change took place. The interns aroused defensive reacticms from 
teachers and professors, yet ihey themselves had neither the numbers 
nor the authoritative position to overcome those reactions. The college 
facuitv were to<» remote to give them effective support in the schools. 
Because the interns had no skills in introducing change, their only tactic 
was ccmfrontation. 

Indexed, the more interns in a pr^^am who had graduated from 
liberal arts colleges and the greater the difference in the liberalism of 
teachers and interns, ihe fewer changes in educational technique's that 
t<Mik place and the more conflicts and problems that were repi)rted. 
Also, thcTe was less change the greater the difference in status (meas- 
ured by race, sex, and education) between teachers and interns, the 
more pi>ltticany li!>eral and favorable to chanj^e the interns were, the 
greater the proportion of males im the teams, ami the more inclined the 
interns were t<i take initiative. A schooPs resistance to change, in short, 
was determined less by the characteristics of its <iwn staff than by those 
of the interns. I he more liberal and .iggressive the interns were, the 
more innexii>le the school became. I he schocyKs rc*sistance to change 
iihn int reased with interns* emphasis on creativity in teaching, quality 
of undergraduate college attended, and previous Peace Corps or VISTA 
experience. 

Characteristics of the schools themselves that seemed to encourage 
change were the liberalism of the ti-am leader, the proportion of teach- 
ers who were members of teacher organizations, and the quality of 
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tcathcrs' undc-r>rr.iduatc i«»flcj;c'.s. Icaihcrs wh<» had the scnirltv of 
la-inrt well cdiuaicd ami bclini>{inj4 to a .supptirtUc tirj^anizatinn were 
prolwbly less ddciisivc alhuil than«c's aiul were able t.> examine ihem 
• ♦n llu'ir nuriiv I he t <»inpeieiu t- ..I the priiu ipals. as laietl liy (eat hers 
and interns !ieemed ic» minimize the ammini of change: posiiibiv their 
st luKils were !es> in need <»f impnivement. 

Several eharat leristits of the tiniversiiits affe.ted the amount of 
thanse in st hiiols. Ilic m»»st important was !he interns* saiisfattitm 
with the fat ultv's t t>mpetente. I he prtiportion of the fatuhy who fon- 
sidered theniNeives very liberal aljio made a differemx'. On the other 
hand, there was less change in sth<Kils asscniated with higher quality 
rolleges and with eolkges with several other teather training programs. 
Possibly i hanyes were iK-ing made already so that the Teat her Ct.rps 
matk- little diflerentc, or perhaps the different training programs were 
Kimpeting for nmney and staff attention, 

Iht strut lure of the lot al prtigram also seemed to make a difference. 
.Mtire thange «Mturred where there was mtirc mtm.'y per intern, but 
even m«»re imp<iriant, it depended upon wht» ctmtrt)llcd the mt>ncy. 
llie greater the proportitm of funds controlled by the schools, the 
fewer changes that Uuik place. Kurthermt>re, there was lesas change 
where more teachers t<K>k part in writing the proposal for the prt>gram. 
ITic Schools and the teachers seemed lo be less iraercsted in self- 
improvement or teacher education than in getting st»mc help in the 
classrotim: the more pt>wer they had t>ver the program, the more it 
served this puroose. 

Characteristics of the Itn ality were a final influence on change in the 
sthtNils, Urbanization and moderni/.atitm were meajuircd in eath ItKral- 
ity by the size of the community and such standards as proptirtion of 
ntin-farm workers and number of telephtjncs per househtild, and cheek- 
ed against the different amounts of change lhat oci urred. Schools in 
the large modern cities changed the most. In these st htxils, the schtxil 
administrati«>n is m<jre likely to be t entralized and many tjf the teachers 
probably fiel<»nged to a stnuig teaiher t»rganizati<»n and were well cdu- 
t ated anti arfit ulaie. 

While ihese schools were generally tht- most receptive to new ideas, 
they also were oidently better able to resist unwelctimc pr -ssurc frt>m 
the more aggressive interns: the amount of change in thi'se >vhtHj|s was 
<k;t reased by the propoj ti<»n uf interns wht» had liberal aits degrees. 
Conversely, the rural sthtKjls thanged the least; the most change 



«Hiurring where the propiirtiun ni awjrcssivc lilKxal aris iiiaj<it.s was 
highest, rhc niral si hiH»Is in ihc less m«idcrtii/.cci rcsiiiiis had lc%vcr 
ckfcnses against outside {mvisurc exerted by the interns. Vhvs^c S4 houls 
wvre cJeienirali/ed and loultl lUit rely on a strong icntral oUiic to 
defetui them, I he teac her orgaiti/ations weie not strong, and the teac h- 
ers themselves were less well trained. 

Princ i{xiU in the rural si hcHils« who had more iniluetue than those in 
the urban si hools, supported the program less than those elsewhere, and 
they wx're mc»re likely to think the main puq>ose of the program was to 
provide help in the schools. The teachers were relatively ccmt^native. 
ITiey were utiusu.dly Ioy;il to the priiu ipais and thought it was verv 
important to uphold si hool ndes. They were politically ccmsenative as 
well, not ver> well educated, and had a low rate ol turnover. Their 
schcMds were well insulated from forces cHitside the a^ion. such as 
federal polic ies. Thus, it is irc»ni( that wheti the welU-ducated. pcditi- 
tally liberal interns from outside the region appeared in their sihcnils. 
the teachers in these sc he Mils reac ted more defensively than teaehers 
elsewhere; but they were more vulnerable to the interns than were 
teac hers elsewhere. There was little change in these schcnils. but what 
change there was seems to have In-en caused by the liberal interns, 
without suppc»rt from other factors. 

Characteristics of both the schools and the colleges affected the c-om- 
munity projects. The number of ccjmmunity projects inc reased with the 
prctportion of liberal university faculty members and the number of 
training programs at the college. They alscy iticreascd with the compe- 
tence of the team leader and the number of teachers with master of 
arts degrees. Ihe projects decreased, however, the more frequently 
teachers supported a teac her c»rgani/alion c»r had helped plan the hual 
program. Evidently, professors who favored community work and had 
some experiem e were able to give effective help; teachers tried to keqi 
the projects from interfering with classwcjrk. 

The community prc»jects also were influenced by several of the 
interns' attributes. I he greater the interns' emphasis on pupil control, 
the more comnuiniiy projec ts there were; the more interns who came 
from a libcTal arts or PeiKe Corps or VIS I .\ background, the fewer 
there were, lliis perhaps indicates that interns were freer to initiate 
commrttnity projec ts when they shared the teachers* values and did not 
deviate from the teac hers* bac kgrounds; they were less likely to tr>- 
radical or controversial experiments. 
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Change in the University 



AlhiUt h.iU ihc t ijllcgc r.uulty Mudicd said there had been t han^* in 
ciassnioin (ct hniqucs during the program; but nearly as many s;iid there 
had been no Mgniliiani i han^-. Again, this reflec ts variations in the rate 
i>f thange in the dillerent prt>grams as well as diflerent '4finititms t»f 
< hangL-. Many reported that pri)fesst»rs had been awakened to the pn»b- 
Icms ol the pmu and rai iiU minorities, and that they had become more 
ret eptive to <»pen distussit»n in their cLssrooms. Two-thirds of the uni- 
versity pers<»nnel s.iid new rourwrs were offered, usually in subjects such 
as blat k liistory. A quarter said ihey themselves had introduced new 
t «uirses. es|M-t ially for the Teacher Corps program; many of these were 
(tffered t «iopera lively by more than one department. A quarter also said 
existing t <»urscs had Inrcome less abstract and that the faculty had gone 
to the stlmiiU and ctmimunity in t»rder u> make them s<». Mtirc than 
two-thirds of tlu- faculty, in fat t, said they had changed either the ctm- 
tent of their courses or their way t»f teaching; stime prtifessors were 
making t onscioiin efforts t<i da so. More than half tif the pnifessors and 
nearly three students in four said students and professt)rs were commun- 
icating more. .S<»me of the pmfessors. ht)we\er. had become defensive. 

I'hrce out of four faculty members said they had ix-gun visiting the 
local sch<»ols, but usually they went tmly to observe students or to eon- 
suit with teachers. .None tif them were holding classes at the school. A 
lew of the teachers had part-time appointments at the university, but 
these were nominal. .\o more than half the faculty, ab<iut a third of the 
prim ipals, and <»nly a sixth of the teachers said relations between the 
school and t oilege had imp-oved. 

Unlverslly Chan^ at Southern University. Southern UnKersity was 
fifth among the ten prtigrams in Ixith amount of change in the uni- 
versity and t ooperaf i<in betwcx*n school and university. A quarter of the 
faculty siiid there liad been no change at all. Interns said the classes 
wea- not related to teaching the disadvimtaged- often only the course 
titks had been c hanged. The faculty didn't have anything to tell them 
abiiut teaching the p<jor black children in the community, and they 
were <ipposed to social change anyway. .Many of these professtirs were 
established residents, who!<- wives or husbands wtirked in the town. 
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Many faculty members* hcmxrvcr, maintained that change had 
(iirurred« and must ut thitse said there had been a lasting effect even 
(lutside the Teacher Corps program. I'hey re{>4>rted that they thenv 
selves had learned about the problems of the local scIkhiIs, and that the 
umversitv showed more interest in the problems of the disadvantaged. 
For the first time, field work in the schcMits was required. I'wo profes- 
sors oui (»f three said they had changed the ccmtent of their courses or 
the way they taught. Some of the changes in existing courses were m<irc 
reading, more observation of Icn ai si hinds, and more disi usston of ccm* 
tniversial issues. Only two new courses were actually added, howc*\er, 
one in black histor>' and literature and a psychology 40urse on teach- 
ing the disadvantagc*d. Requirements in sm't(d(»g> and reading were 
established, and a minor in siH'iotog^' was created. A materials center 
was established f«»r the program, and the factdty center acquired more 
videotapes; both <if these were use<l more and m«>re. Stimulated by the 
program, the arts and sciences factdty started a national science pro- 
gram for uigh sc hmd teachers. 

llie i'eai her (!orps was the fHcasicm of more contact between the 
university and si hcntls, but there was little structural change in their 
relationship. The few teachers with college appointments were mainly 
responsible f«ir observing interns, ;md none were te;H'hing unKerstty 
ccmrses f«>r credit, in S4>mc ways, the university*s external relationships 
were damaged by the program. Townspec^le re^*nted the incTeasing 
number of black students the Corps brought to the university, and 
there were phone calls to the admuiistration about the fraternization 
between black and white interns. 

The Teacher Corps' greatest effect an Southern University was pnib- 
ably the presence of brighter, more aggressKe students than usual. One 
profess^n' said the interns had acted the way college students should act. 
Another said that even thcjugh he resented their disre^*ct, teaching 
them was the most rewarding experience in his career. Professors from 
outside the college of education \¥ere e^ecially impressed with the 
interns, and the librarian %iid the interns U!K;d the library more than all 
the other students put together. 

litis difference in students evidently had its effect, 'llie instructors 
weren't accustomed to hearing their ideas challenged by tlie traditional 
students with undergraduate degrees in education. The most demanding 
interns, they pi»inted out, were also the least experienced and most 
radical. One professor, who had always thought shewasago^xi teacher 
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fiir the undcrKradiiaus ptH>r. rural. / td disadvantaged %va!i shaken by 
the encounter. She said the interns baffled her so muih she nHildn't 
teath: "It's heen a radit.d edutatit»n lor me. I'll nc\x-r be the same. 
Ihey .ir^iuc! .ilkuit .my and every |>«jini. I represented the esiali- 
lishinent. and I «u"ss they didn't like me. . .it was horrible." Five .ir six 
said the interns' imixitiente and lack of respect frustrated their at- 
tempts lu learh and the interns' assertivcness thnratcned their author- 
iiy. 

Other instrui tors were able to put the experictux* to use with less 
pain. 1\k\ said the interns made them less tomfortabic with their 
traditi«»nal ways, and they rep«irtedly grew more willing to listen to the 
interns' pi-ints of view. Eight out «>f ten interns and seven out of ten 
priifess«»rs s.iid i«immunitat}on had impnived. Mtjst interns thought 
tlK-re WIS mi>re ro«.m f«ir disagreement because they had pushed the 
pr<tfcssors. I here were also m»>re siudent-dominated class discussions, 
more independent study, and more self-evaluation by both students and 
fatuity. One proless<ir wht» had not changed his course content said 
that the interns wctc asking m«jre rekrvant questions and he was at feast 
teachinj; it differently. Another was pleased that "they aUvays wanted 
lo know h«.w to apply the things I was talking ab«>ut." A third was able 
to see his class from a new viewpoint: "I suddenly understtxid that I 
was talking Anmt «»nly middk-class values in my courses." 

UniversHy Change a! Urban Univer^. Urban UnKcrsity ranked 
seciind among the ten uni\'crsities studied in the amount of change it 
experien«ed; it reported the highest degree of ^operation between 
St h«»4.l ;md university. .Mtist «»f the faculty agreed that changes had 
«Ht nrred. although many dtmbted they wt)uld endure beyond the prt>- 
jO^am. I he program dircn lor was sure that everything except possibly 
the student finant ial aid was built in and would remain c*ven be ex- 
tended to the undergraduate level Antither faculty member, htiwever, 
thought ntithing at all would be retained: a third, that the program 
would gradually l>e squcx-zed out. Others anticipated that the university 
fat ulty would absorb the Teacher Ctirps staff. 

Stime pnifcssors said they had changed the content of their courses 
and their way of teaching; t.ihers siiid their attitudes ttiward the ptwjr 
and rat ial fnint»ritics had t hanged. New ctjurses had been offered, and 
students in regular teat hing programs were taking stime tjf them intcr- 
grtiup rt-latitins. for example. St>me i*f the new ttiurses, in fat t. were 



bcin){ tauKht to alt lilKrai art5i majors. Two !^'hiuils U'crc being set up, to 
br starred almost eniircly by the Teaehcr Corps graduates and interns. 
Some professors siaid their experiemx* with the prcigram had created a 
demand tor i hem as consultants in educating the disadvantaged. 

N(»t all the faeuliy were enthustastU*. Som^ were so rattled by the 
interns* aggressiveness that they asserted thcy*d ne\'er participate in the 
Teacher Corps program again. Two, whom the interns had given a lot of 
trouble, %vere e!^-cially negative: because the pri^am had been dissem* 
tnated through the university system, they m iintained, it caused no real 
change in the schcHils. Even the most skeptical instructont, however, 
said the) urre re-examining their teaching in light of the interns* 
opinions. Si>me asked interns to help them improve their courses. 

Csiffiesof Unlvarstty C^wi^. The strategy of substituting a new kind 
of people \\\Ls evidently more effectKe in the universities than in the 
Si'hools, for as the proportion of interns who had liberal arts degrees 
inca^ased, so did the amount of change in colleges. Simultaneously, 
however, the proportion of liberal arts m^<irs seemed to reduce the 
amount of cooperaticm between the sch<Kjls and the college. The great- 
er the status difference between teachers and interns, the higher the 
quality of the interns* undergradiute colleges, the less cooperatiim 
occurred. ITr' characteristic that increased cooperation most was the 
amcHUit of imp€»rtance interns placed on classroom discipliiK*, 

Several charact eristics of the university itself also affected the 
am«Hmt it chani^^d. 'i"he number of i'tan(^*s increased with the propor- 
x'um iif faculty members wh<3 considered them«;lves very liberal; the 
other most imp<irtant factor was the pn»por{fon of the grant the uni- 
versity conirolted When the sch<K>ls controlled more of the money, 
changi* was reditced. not only in the schools, but in the university. 'Ilie 
number of changes that took place increased with the number of train- 
ing programs in the university but declined with the university's qual- 
ity (measiired by its resoun es and its selectivity). 

IJke (hangc in the university, cooperation between the university 
and the S4 hools dciTe ised as the quality of the unt\erstty increased. The 
factors that seemed to increase cooperation most were the faculty^s 
competence as evaluated by the interns, and the liberalism of the team 
leader. Different e in liberalism iKMween interns and teachers reduced 
this, as ii did several of the other kinds of change. 
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Changes in Interns 



riu- fUct is of tlu- pn>^r.un mi iht- inu-tiis in lUc \\\c lu'vv ihir<l- 
t v< U- pro^raiiiN were studied iit site visits .li llu' iurKiniiiiig and near ihc 
ciul ol ilu' inii-rnship. About a tourth of tlu- interns dri>p{K'd «>ut. 
Women and siw ial st icnt e majors were es|K.'i iaity vtdnerabie. whereas 
{K'ople who had fK-en in VIS l A c;r the Pcaie C«>rj>s tended lo remain. 
The itiierns who dropped out had In-cn atnonu those vvh«» wanted very 
nuuh to help i hiiiiren. Thiy were among the inienis niosi dis{>i>sed ttt 
lake the initiaiiw a^amst thi- administration, and tlvy were alienated 
from the leat her C:«»rps alt aU»n>». As time passed, thf-y heeanic radieal- 
i/ed and m«ire disillusioned with the teat hers* role. . iid less l ommit ted 
t«i teat hiii^:. 

I'he si-\enty tw.> interns wh«> remained in tl.esc five programs 
I hanged too. Although a few de\eh»ped mtnr h.yahy and mmmitmcnt. 
most be. ame in<ire alienated from the Imal « ho »is and the Teaeher 
Corps, lost respei t for teat hers, and betame k'ss i<i nmitted to teaehing. 
At the end .if the progr.«m. twiie as many as bef ire lKlievt;d that the 
real aim of the l eat her Corps was to help Itnal se'.o.ils and help interns 
learn stime lea. hing skills. .Meanwhile, twit e as n any team leaders and 
teachers t ame to belkve that the real gtial was i > help interns tiy out 
ideas, and fewer th.iught it was tt* atquaint the interns with ptior ehil- 
dren. 

Some interns iHiame disillusioned with the hildren as well as with 
St htMils and programs. Nearly half became less t mt erned with students; 
almtist .IS many, htiwever, expressed imrcaset rtmtern. .M.ist t amc to 
giv less imporiante to discipline, but in tw< tif the programs, most 
t .»me to believe it was mtire important than th y had thtiught. 

At the end ..f the program, more th;m h If the interns t onsidcred 
themselves liUr il .»r radit:il. twUe as many . at the beginning. In two 
prtigrams. howe\er. the interns bciamc mt> ; t onscrvati\'e, and nearly 
half the interns said they would now ai t n >re cautiously in i ontlit ts 
with the administration. .Nearly half tame to favtir integration m.ire 
stnmgly. bin almtisi as many thought it was less desirable than they had 
at first. 

First- and setojjd ycar interns and new md experiemed teachers all 
were sharply distinguislwd from oi.e an <ther. One cause of the dif- 
fcreiii e In-tween the two groups of inlemr might be ihat different kinds 
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(»f ptrcipli! had joined in dttfcaMii years «>r that the programs^ were 
diflerenf in the twct i yrlen. 

The cUtferenieti amoiijii all tour groups ho^e\er« sii}q{e«t that the 
intcrn^i whi» remained in the pn^gram were being MH*iali/ed ini«i the 
prufesiMon changing their attitudeti; to more nearly ecinfurm to tho!ie of 
their protesi!^tonai eidef«i. As» they gained expertenee in the teaching pro- 
i'etision, it «ieemti« they became Wss eoneemed about !iludent!i« less lib- 
eral, ie^sk tikeiy to take initiati%e. They bceame more ioyai to the admin- 
isitraticm and ini»re lomemed about ecuitioihng pupils and enforcing 
!i4-hcMi| mleii. Intern?! who \%vrv alienated from the !ieh<H»U tended to 
drop out after snternsihip or the first few year^ of teaching. Those who 
are left either continued to Ik radii*ali/ed and {Hrrhaps reached the 
IHtinf iif dropping tiut at a later stage, or else inrcame en<Htgh like the 
ex^eriem ed teac hers to stay in the profession. 

CNmge in Intmiw aH SoutliMti Unhrei^ty. The l eather Corpii pro- 
gram disillusioned the interns at ScMithem Unixersity. They had ex- 
pected a communitynentered curriculum oriented to local poor bbck 
children, but **\Ve ha%'en*l really done ;uiything/* said one intern. *M 
don*t feel V\x k*arned anything. I expected we would really get in- 
volved and really make some changes, and I expected to learn more 
from the courses Vm taking.** Many interns lost faith in their pupils 
liecause they coiddn^t manage the homework and didn*t questions. 
J'wo out of three interns expresa^'d lessccmccm for students during the 
program* whereas only one in fcntr expressed more com^cm. Half the 
interns also became less ccmvinixd that schools should be integrated* 
and a few < hanged their personal preference for a }ob a^e^igtunent from 
cM^ualiy mixed to predominantly white scho<»is. 

ltia*e intents out cf fcHtr became less committed to teaching and 
(ki sdcd fiot to make it a career; a few became more commhtcd. Some* 
including the most klealistic, regarded the experience as temporary. 
Others who ^vould have liked to go on working in the schools where 
they were couhln^t get a job offer* partly because of a Job shortage and 
partly because the Sih<M>ls didn't want liberal Northerners as teachers. 

Almost half the interns grew more alienated from the schools* and 
e\'en more becrame alienated from the I'eai^ier Corps* All of them be- 
came less loy;U to the school administration* and most attached fess 
imp<}rtance to enforcing school rules and classroom discipline. Nearly a 
third of them, conversely* came to put more stress on discipline. 
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Eijiht out of ten in»«f;. came to attach less importance to the 
opmions of other teachers .nd grew less convinced that teachers should 
make more of the decisions in the schools. Tw.»-thirds be* ame more 
convmccd that teaching competeiKc must be based on knowledge. At 
the beginning of the program, almost all had said their ideal teacher was 
one wh«. tries to make classwork interesting and encourages creativity 
and independent thought; at the end, nearly half had changed to some- 
thing else. 

Nearly half those wht. had a.nsidcred themselves fairly liberal be- 
came quite conservative during the program, whereas most of the 
mtems in the five programs taken together had become more liberal. 
About a fourth of the interns at Southern became more liberal, how^ 
ever- and about half of th<»sc who had been very liberal became radical. 
Similarly, hAf the interns became more compliant, but anodier third 
became more likely to take the initiative against the administration. 
One intern said he had joined because he wanted to put his idealism 
into action: "I used to believe in changing things from within the 
system. But I haven't seen anything changed here in two years. Now I 
fUm't believe anything can be changed within the system down here." 

Oisfige in Interns at lirbsm University. None of the thirteen interns 
interviewed at Urban University said the Teacher Cor,>s program had 
met his expectations; probably, said some? the expectations had been 
t<M> high. Although their general preparation was adequate, they needed 
more ccmcrete ways of handling discipline problems. Some thought 
classroom experience had been slighted in favor of community work. 
Seven out of ten. however, planned to teach in schools serving poor 
children. Most of them thought they were better prepared than most 
graduate students; almost all felt adequately prepared. Many believed 
they Would be able to function as change agents. 



Urban University, Southern University: 
Forces Affecting Change 



The forces and events at the two universities described -both those 
thai were ;ilike and those that were different -show some things about 
how change is created or thwarted. 
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The settings of the two pn»grani$ were quite different. In the area <if 
Siiuthcrn UnKcrsity, blacks were ver>' poor and had no power; they 
were just beginning to organize iu challenge their tntbjugation to a 
eonservatKe and traditional white popubtion. Both btaiks and whites 
dcntbted that either 5^-h(M>l reform or sipetMal programs to serve blafks 
utrre gtiod ideas. In the Urban University area, blac ks already had politi- 
cal power; it was generally accepted that the black community ^ould 
have better S4*h<M>ls« 

The differenix*s between the two faculties and school stafls were 
consistent with the scniologicai and political situations in each setting. 
Southern University applied for a program because it needed money; 
the faculty weren't committed to achieving the Teacher Corps' change 
goal. At Urlian^ several training programs for educating the poor and 
ra< iai minorities were already establi^cd; the faculty was interested 
and was establishing a reputation on its leadenihip in this field. Both of 
the schov>l systems had authoritarian administrations. The sch(K)ls at 
Urban were more centralized and better, however, and the teachers 
were less C4inser\ative than those at S<iufhem. although they were hard- 
ly radical. University personnel had initiated both programs without 
involving teachers in planning. A larger number of college faculty 
helped plan the proposal at Urban, however, and the teachers were 
more thoroughly informed about the program before the interns actu- 
ally appeared in the schools. The principals involved in the Urban pro- 
gram were more competent than those at Southern, and they supported 
the program a great deal more heartily. 

The interns in the tw<i programs also differed from each other. The 
group at Southern University included more males, more liberal arts 
graduates, more white^:, more who were ver>' liberal, and more who 
came Irom outside the region than the group at Urban. The interns at 
Urban, <m the other hand, were more committed to teaching in schools 
serving fM>or children. Both groups clashed with the university faculty 
abiiui instruction they considered authoritarian, unrelated to reality 
experien< e, and irrelevant to their ^ccialized training. At Urban Uni- 
versity. howe\cr, the interns had more faith in the ability of the faculty 
to improve their competence; furthermore, because the interns were 
less radical, the clashes were less disruptive 

In hofh progr:inis, the community act ,ities caused the most trouble, 
but the causes of ihe trouble were quite different. At Southern Uni- 
versity, powerful c<immunity figures and university administrators 
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(ipp<»j(cd any projct ts they thought mlRht lead tti mhuI thange atid 
e\fiitually strangled e\ery- at tivity that threatened them. At Urban, the 
interns and feathers leh the university staff had tommitfed tnt> muth 
<»l the interns' time outside the t lassnxun. Ihe interns, being more 
tcimmitted to feathing. put a higher value on classri«»m experientx-. 
althtuigh they and the tearhers agreed that home visits, tot>, were valua- 
ble tti them, provided they tould fmd the lime. It was the faeulty at 
IVbaii that was mt»st interested in using the program to imprttvc the 
ttimmunity. More thange tmild take pbee in the sthtjols at Urban 
bet ause the interns were less threatening to the well-educated and high- 
ly «>rgani/ed leathers in this bureautratized system. The tcathers at 
I'rban reported that the program had t aused them fewer problems and 
th^'ix- were fewer tonflifts among the Teacher Corps personneL Because 
«»l their commitment to teaching, the interns in the program were con 
tent tti accept the authtirity tif the teachers and team leaders to a 
trrtain exieni, ITie teat hers, in turn, felt secure enough to listen to the 
inters* ideas anti actepi them often entnigh sti the interns didn't feci 
their efftirts at ch;mge were t t>mpietely fruitless. 

In sum, the changes that tt»t>k place during the Urban University 
pn»gram were pniduted by the teachers, interns, and unKcrsity faculty 
Wiirking tt>gether. The interns were incapable of forcing change by 
themselves: in any event, because they wcie committed tti teaching as a 
career, they were disinclined tti use confrtintatitm tactics which implied 
risks. They were seriously tiutmatched by the competent and well- 
tirgani/ed teachers. On the other hand, what changes there were at 
Southern were imptised on the schtKils by the interns singk-handcdly. 
.Altluiu^h the f.uulty, the dominant ctimmunity. the sthtnil teachers, 
and the principals opposed change, the interns had higher status than 
the feat hers; they were willing to take risks because they weren't ct>m- 
initietl t<i a teaching career, and they drew support fmm tnitside the 
region, Ihus the interns made mtire change at Stiuthcni. where nt» 
other ftirce f.ivtircd if. but m(»re change tn curred at Urban, where the 
interns were just tine of several facttirs working ttigether. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



I here arc sc\cnil rcasoiDi why it is not easy, pcrhap^i not even adviji- 
ablc, U) arrive a! a l atcgorii al 4 oiuiusion about the effeetivenejis of the 
reaehcr Ccirps program. First, there were variations in the ck'sree to 
whiih the program as planned was actually implemented. Seiond, the 
pro-am, even as planned* was attempting to achieve muhipte goals that 
were in partial c tmilict with one ;uu>thcr. I'hird, the obstacles confnmt- 
ed by the projj;ram were exacerbated by the Congress iiscif, in particular 
the low funding levels, funding dcLiys, continued controversy about 
program goals, struggles for control over the program, changed signals, 
and decentraii/aiion of control after the pri>gram was launched. Often, 
as ;m outcome <»f the lack of firm control, liH-a! si'hools and colleges 
were able to eo-opt the program in the service of their own limited 
purposes. I hesc probtents were further aggravated because the responsi- 
ble government agent y was paraly/ed by congressional indecision, bu al 
resistance, and the federal bureaucracy. The immediate strategies that 
the aj^-ncv' 4)ften adopted frequently compounded these problems and 
prctduc ed still others. 

Some of these problems might hav*' been circumvented if Congress 
had been willing and able to make systematic revk-ws of the progress of 
the program and t<i formulate the appropriate legislation at iTUciai 
turning points. Imirtul. thv prospiTis far implnnniting effective catc- 
^orical brografns of this type in the future ivauld hi' enhanced if the 
Couare^h were to take steps in advance to assure that the follozving 
i'onditiims arc met: 



m There is a broad base of support for the program; 

• Program pKms are in some measure derived from accepted organi- 
xatHmal principles and a consistent and explicit strategy for change has 
been developed 

m Adequate funding levels are not only authorized but are apprc^ri- 
ated from the outset 
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• Ihc adminijitcring ajjemy is siven adequate auihorilv tci cnf<»r<c 
guidelines 

• The iu< essary < iMnpeteni niaiip«.wer is available al all levels of ihe 
pn»gram .uul provision is made li»r re<Tuiiin>5 j>e<»ple who suppori the 
idea oi the pn>grani and, < ont urrently. lor permitting participants to 
exilude themselves 

• Spe< ifit standards and criteria of competence arc estahlLshed for 
jscle< ting the pariicipating ori^anization and indKidualsi 

• There is < <»ncreie evident e of full bat king and commitment from 
the top administrative levels of eat h organization and from eath group 
t<i be involved 

• Hiere is a clear divisitm of lab<ir, and authority structure and 
roordinating met hanisms have been demtmstraled to work in field-test 
situations. 

M«ire spe< if i« ally, this study brings to mind innumerable ideas on 
teacher edutatitm. Although few new insights turned up in this study, 
many standard suggestions for the improvement of teacher educatitm 
arc reiterated. ITie study alst* sh<»ws how difficult it is to implement 
new ideas even g«Hid ones. It is not enough that educators come up 
with still more effective new methods or a more comprehensive plan. 
Ways must be fmind to put prtimising new appr<i;tches into practice, or 
else children will < ontinue to be deprived of the fruits of reform efforts. 
ITie study underscores the urgency of giving more attcntitm to findii^ 
effective strategies f<»r implementing innovations. 

It is difficult to know where to begin reflecting <in the implications 
of the study for teacher education becau% the order in which ideas are 
discussed often su^ests a priority of imptirtamc. In what follows the 
order is n<it inditative of impi>rtance. although implications of the 
greatest magnitude appear first. 

An overriding ctmclusion of the study i. that the s<<^e of teathcr 
educatitm necessarily must be broad, Spccifitally, it must deal with 
broad s<k ial issues, psychological principles, human relationships, peda- 
g«»gi<al skills, instiiutitjnal thange. and mt.ral values. It was ctmceived 
broadly in the leacher Corps* statement of purposes, but neither 
m<mey nor planning went far enough to permit this vision to be imple- 
mented. For example, there was provision for school-college collabora- 
tion, but tea< hers w^re not adequately involved in planning and did not 
partit ipatc fully in the education of the interns. Consequently, they did 
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littk to and for the {H-cigram. They were not sufficiently crommitted to 
ptam otheni had devised. When Teacher Corps interns arrived with inno- 
vatixt! tdeas« teachers were more apt to Resist than try to help them 
^cceed. 

Community experience and study was also ^cified in Teacher 
Corps plans. However, neither college professors, team leaders, nor 
scho^)! teachers were adequately prepared or rewarded for leading such 
experience. They %^re more accustomed to the traditional intem^^ in 
which interns provided direct assistance to the constituents of schools. 
In most schools %vhii*h employed interns, cimsequently, community 
involvement was minimal; schools traditionally pay lip ser\ice to com- 
munity relaticmships but limit th^ir contacts to school concerns. 

All of these aspects of teacher education have been advocated before* 
Some have been practiced, at least for a time, in teacher education 
programs. But in the Teacher Corps or elsewhere the total potential for 
bringing all components together has never been dcrveloped and main- 
tained. There seems never have been the skill, conviction, money, or 
Umg-range commitment ic get all of these dimensions of teacher educa- 
tion into enough programs- to get ihcm institutionalized— to bring 
about perv^isive change. 

Another aspect of this broad si ope of teacher education is the incon- 
sistency between rhetoric ;md practice. This is illustrated in what col- 
lege profess4>rs say is g(M>d teaching and What they actually do in class. 
It is demonstrated by what a professor knows about low-income people 
and minority groupt;, and what he is able to do with them. It is exempli- 
fied by the avowed concern of a teacher for students and his actual 
behavior toward them. 

'Iliere has long been agreement that claims and beliefs should be 
consistent with actions. But, as with other teacher education programs, 
in the Teacher Corps words and deeds wert; often far apart. The hypoc- 
risv in this condition of teacher educaticm is one of the educationist's 
most emban assing problems, particularly as it is illustrated in discrepan- 
cies iietween verbali/ed educational theory' and demonstrated practice 
in teaching. The teacher of teachers should be a master practitioner at 
whatever le\'el she or be teaches. The teacher educator*s expertise is 
pedogog>'. If one c annot demonstrate expertise, her or his credibility is 
cjuestionabie. Clvarl\\ tit he i n'dihlc. teachit educators should practice 
what they preach. The Teacher Corps gave too little attention to this 
discrepancy. 
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'rht' leather Corps plan required spetial situations whith toiild 
aaommoclate teams working together. It tailed for a pra».titum in 
which young itkalists t ould learn to < h.uige ihe status qu<). It needed 
t ondilions whit h might t hallengc anu entit e new pe«iple into teat hing. 
Ilic spct iai siluatitins required typit ally were not available. Interns who 
trained in teams were not able to intern in teams. The value of teaming 
was negated betause it never got tested in the prat titum: selceied 
st hiM)ls weren't organized that way. If teams working together are to be 
nmre than theoreiital tonstnu ts. sthtMiI settings must be at hand 
where teaming interns is possibk* and usual. 

Situations where giMnl teathing takes platx- and sites where good 
St hoofs are in operation are n<»t enough, however. Iliey are not net es- 
s.irily pf.n t s where interns t an experienee g<Ktd teacher education, how- 
e\x-r "good" is defined. I ti put it another way, the presence of compe- 
tent leaf hers and g<H)d teathing does not ensure competent analyses 
and study «»f le.uhing. nor a pl.ice where learning to teach is possible. 
inti-rnshi/t sitfs n-qum- haih rxamfjlfs of comfjetent practicf and prac- 
titiinu-rs with the ability and dvsirt- to hetfj a b -gitim r /carw to practice. 

.\gain. as with other teather education programs, there was inade- 
quate site evaluation before site selection and t«jo fev^- ctmditions were 
agreed upon to ensure .tdequate standards and a prm cis for monitoring 
standards. C:onsequently, teachers %vere not prepared substant'ively or 
psyt hologit aII> to ctmtribute lo teacher education. In fact, there was 
exploitation of interns. 

Tfui hvr rdiu ators who rxptrt to In- fmrtnvrs with school teachers in 
producing new teachers must select their partners, and vice versa. 
.Sth<Mils with teacher education responsibilities should be inspected and 
selected on the basis of mutually accepted criteria f<»r teacher educa- 
tion. ordiiiar\- st hool t an ser\e a clinical laborat<jr> function, one 
for whit h the pnigram is financed, staffed, and equipped. It is funda- 
mental that its staff sh<iu!d be prepared ftir their task in both attitude 
and professiomd competence. If teat her centers materiali/e. this re-com- 
mcndtiion .ipplies lo them as well. 

The Teat her (:«»rps was depicted as a new system of teacher educa- 
tion. In seeking new people, in assuming the teacher should be a change 
agent, in cxiending the sch<M»I into the community, and in getting into 
MK ial at lion more directly, the Teacher Corps was intended to break 
definitions <if teather .uul stho«il. But it never had much success in 
these undertakings. In many of these efforts the pnjgrams were stymied 
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by tradithmai ways of cloinu things, riicrc were |>i<)hlcms \\\ih cxjKt 
ini; iicu behavior (c««m iioin ihan^c-aj^cnt interns) uithoui adequau* 
liainini* (sonictinio wiihuut an\ tiaininu) tnr ihc ink* ii» be* assunicd. 
but mofv unpiUtant. >ui!iiU*nt atiiittion uas \u%i >>i\c-n u» ibc cit^an* 
t/a(ionaI barriers ami fo fbc* costs to thosi* in\olvf(i« in time* and 
!itatus; no ( <>nst(U*ratiun was yivcn to ways til Mirniountin«* these bar- 
riers anci Kisis. 

Some will JtidKe ihe l ea* her Corps a iaihire for not «u hteving huire in 
llur afiove areas. We c annot arcept that jud^inenf . i'hepn>^ram was less 
ihan advertised. But this study demonstrates a^ain that, because o! the 
broad sc ope oi leaeher education* the problems were not aitai kc^l with 
suttiiicnt reMHines aiui with etleetive stratei^ies. Ihe fesvin is clear.// 
tiuuhir vduiuluni is to thun^i\ tfuri- must he suffUivnt halamc ami 
rvfm scntiitKnt nf all thr groups involvrd to assun* that no i'/forts will 
hi* suhvrrti'd hy i rrtain groups or i in uffistaucrs within the progmm. 
Thi^rv must fw a nu i hanism ofgovtrnam r to di al with decision making 
%o that prohh ms tun he nsohed. Both representation and vj^Aername 
are diilicidt bee .uise teacher eciiuation does not fit into a single insfiti> 
lion or strut aue. I lie work sliuc ttircs <it the sc hool and c olle4;e musi 
overlap, but they also require spheres of .uttonom> . Hk* c ivil an<i s<« iai 
struc ttire <fl the community is an entity which too <illcn <I«>esn*t in- 
c hulc the sc h<K>| and c iine^e. 

Obviously, s<ime new c onsoi tia 'nust \hi established whic h are formal 
enough t<i have the power to assure that agreements made are c arried 
4Uit. If sc hcHil, i <»!le^e, and community clearly remain separate entities, 
then a c orporate c onsortium with agreements on pttqxise. representa- 
tion, dec ision -m.ikinu proceiltues. financinu, and m<»nitorin^ priM cdtires 
must Ih* set up. 
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